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A famous 
“jade” mask is 
unmasked 
Remote sensing 
tool comes 
down to 
earth to reveal 
only the ear 
fag are true . 
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IHREE IROQUOIS CHIEFS arrived at my office 
not long ago with a genuine broken treaty, 
The recently discovered document was 
dated November 11, 1794,.and bore the names 
of President George Washington's personal 
envoy, Col. Timothy Pickering, and 70 white 
and Indian signers. It recognized that much of 
western New York State belonged to the Six 
Nations lroquas Confederacy. Today [roquois 
lands have shrunk to Barely 300 square nies 
Some 1,600 brightly painted Inctans came to 
(Canandaigua, New York, for the signing of the 
treaty, which guaranteed that “peace and 
friendship shall be perpetual between the 
Linited States and the Six Nations.” It also 
guaranteed the night of the Indians to sell their 
land to U.S, citizens, 
By 1840 encroaching settlers had broken 
the pact. Chiefs Bernie Parker, Emerson 
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Webster, ancl Hank Abrams, who showed me 
the treaty, are still lobbying to have it honored 
By a token annual payment of calico, the U.5 
still recognizes. its validity. [he lroquois feel it 
runrantees not only their lands but also their 
sovereignty. Bernie, an industrial electrician, 
recently tested this sovereignty by flying to 
Bogota, Colombia, with four other confederacy 
members on [roquois nation passports. ‘Their 
attempt to mediate between Nicaragua's 
Miskito Indian guerrillas and the Sandinista 
government was not a success, but Inclians 
seldom come out best in such disputes 

Eight Iroquois chiefs have visited the Gro 
GRAPHIC since we began work on the article 
appearing in this issue. Had ¢vents moved dif- 
ferently, they might have come to Washington 
not to visit or loboy, but to collect the rent 
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Jade—Stone of Heaven 282 


More revered. than gold in antiquity, this stone 
of rainbow files lures s¢eners to remote ploces 
Author-photographer Fred Word documents 
fode's apecial place tr history and art. 


El Mirador: An Early 

Mava Metropolis Uncovered 317 
Wis tis one of Amerion’s first great cities 
Archaeologist Ray T. Matheny's excavations at 

a 2,000-yeor-ald site in the Guaterialan jungle 
heve bad hom to mew theories about the roots of 


Maya civilization. Paintings by T. W. Rutledge. 
James Madison, 
Architect of the Constitution 


A Virginia politicion-scholar was the driving 


a 


340) 


force and design master behind the document 
Wwhise 200th birthday we mow honor. Alice | 
Hall brings to light little-imown aspects of the 
unudssioming Madison. Photos by Sam Abe. 


Living Iroquois Confederacy 
Proud descendants of once powerful Indian 
notions hold fast to their heritage. Horvey 
Arden and photographer Stewe Wall chronicte 
the storied past and uncertain future of these 
neepors of “The Fire Phat Never tes.” 


United States Map 

A dowble supplement traces the country's terri- 
torial histery from colonial days to the present. 
Cameroon's Killer Lake 404 
A-clowd of carbon dioxide hurst froma Weat 
African lake one August night in 1986, and 

1,700 people died. Curt Stoger describes the 
search for the cause; photos by Anthony Suc. 


COVER: To unlock the secrets of a Maya mask, 
Dr. Brion Curtiss testa the mosaic with @ por- 
table light spectrometer. Long thought to be 
mode of jade, the pleces ore (ook-olikes, except 
for the @or flares, Photograph by Fred Ward 
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STONE J OF HEAVEN 





n the beginning, says a 
Chinese myth, man stumbled 

helplessly over the earth, beset 
by wild beasts, until the storm 
god above took piry. He forged a 
rainbow into jade axes and tossed 
them to earth for man to discover 

Appearing in all the hues suggested oF 
the legend, this stone has long obsessed us. 
It yielded durable weapons and tools fie our 
ancestors, many of whom revered jade more 
than gold. From Asia to Central America to 
Canada we still scour the earth for jade—but 
look-alikes abound, and finding the true Stone 
of Heaven can be like chasing a rainbow, 
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chowned with a synthetic 
ruby—probably a repair 


a genuine ruby and 
crimson spinels, o tea- 
pot of white jadeite typt- 
cal of India’s Mogul 
China during the Qing 
dynasty, A.D. [644-19] 1, 
Thue COLLECT, MoMA, 
PWT LAE! eT 1 oe 





HIS WAS MY: THIRD DAY looking 

for jade, hardly enough time for 

me to qualify asa “jade picker” 

but long enough to sense the 

Vugaries of an elusive trade. Al- 
though | was standing in water, [was on the 
cdge of one of the most severe deserts in the 
world, the Taklimakan, “the place from 
where ho one returns.” 

This very stream, the Yurungkax, the 
White Jade River, is a mecca for jade lovers, 
origin of the material that has been at the 
traditional center of Chinese civilization for 
more than 5,000 years. [f jade ts the essence 
of China, then the Yurungkax is the essence 
of jade. | 

Resting on a boulder, | stucied a land- 
sCape as desolate as any other on earth, No 
greenery broke the tan monotony. When I 
asked about the annual rainfall, there was-a 
long consultation between the driver and the 
translator before they concluded there is no 
annual rainfall. The last time it had rained 
was one moming in 1980. 

The city of Hotan, as far from an ocean 
as any place lever was, lies 30 miles down- 
river and the fabled Kunlun Mountains 
about 70 miles upstream. Kunin, the origi- 
nul “jace mountains,” appear to have been 
Asia's sole source from prehistoric times 
until the 1700s. For centuries jade pickers 
have roamed these shores collecting riches 
washed down in the spring floods. Camel 
caravans traveling west through this famed 
stop on the Silk Road carried Cathay’s fab- 
rics to the Middle East, and on their return 
trips packed the heavy jade boulders more 
than 2,000 miles for the emperors’ work- 
shops in Beijing, In this isolated desert a 
European held Asian jade for the first time: 
Marco Polo in 1272 observed “chalcedony 
and jasper, which are carried for sale to Ca- 
thay, and such is their abundance that they 
form a considerable... commerce.” What 
he saw but did not recognize was jade. 

As 1 rose slowly for the long hot hike back 
to the gravel road, a ripple of light froze my 
step. Could it be? I splashed into the shal- 
lows to flip the rock, Too good to be true— 
white jade from the White Jade River! J 
turned the palm-size beauty over and over, 
the oily feel.and brown, yellow, and tan rind 
verifying its composition: a white nephrite 
treasure—the Stone of Heaven—from this 
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legendary site, the historical material of Chi- 
na’s heart. I held a pebble such as museums 
display and contemporary carvers would 
offer a week's work for. 

China, Mesoamerica, and the Maori of 
New Zealand considered jade the most pre- 
cious possession, beyond gold and gems. 
“One can put a price on gold,” so the saying 
went, “but jade Is priceless.” Chinese em- 
perors spoke to Ged through ritual pi, disks 
of jade with holes in the middle, themselves 
the symbols of heaven. Kichard Gump, 
whose San Francisco store became synony- 
mous with jade, savs succinctly, “China 
built a civilization around the stone.” 

Jade was the link in China between earth 
and heaven, the bridge from life to immor- 
tality. A Chinese gentleman paced his life by 
altering his gait to make the jades dangling 
from his belt tinkle toa measured beat, Con- 
fucius compared the virtues of such a gentle- 
man with the virtues of jade; applying such 
traits as intelligence, lovalty, justice, hu- 
manity, truth, and more, Just as we wse the 
word gold toembellish a phrase, the Chinese 
incorporate jade into thousands of expres- 
sions: “Jade person” is a beautiful woman; 
“fragrant jace” is a woman's skin; “jade 
shattered” is a beauty’s death. 

No price was too high, no effort too large, 
and no praise too great for a fine piece, ex- 
quisitely carved, Court members displaved 
their ranks with jade, and athletes won 
ivory for thirc ane gue 2 for SRnone, with 
first piace. Scholars" tables & were ‘gppoiuted 
with jade implements. The respect for jade 
reached such a level that, after Emperor 
Oian Long assembled the best craftsmen for 
Beijing workshops, jade masters could be 
referred to as “Sir,” a distinct hanor in the 
caste-conscious empire. 


HOKING THROUGH SIDE STREETS in 
dust-covered Hotan, I stepped 
inte the crowded-courtyard of Chi- 
na's jade-buying station, Uygur 
tribesmen, the traditional jade pickers, had 
preceded me all morning, laying a carpet of 
burlap bags on the inch-deep bed of dust so 
their jade boulders would have a decent pre- 


sentation. Ancestors of these Uygurs hag- 


fled in bazaars near this spot, selling the 
famous white (Continued on page 290) 
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oi tisk, each ia oni bara eta 
(above) carved during the Eastern 
Zhou dynasty, 770-221 B.C, froma 
type of jude called nephrite. The pl was 
one of the six ritual jade pleces used! in 
burial rites by the Chinese, who saw 
the stone aa the bridge to tmmortality. 

A nephrire blade in an antler socket 
with @ handle of ash made a atunly ox 
(left) for people of a stilt-house culture 
on Swiss lokes some 4,000 years age, 
Later Buropeans knew jade onty aa an 
exotic import from Asia and as New 
World souvenirs, 
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THE NATURAL WORLD, a favorite motif for carvers both 
Te kn Ga 
accepted today as jade—nephrite and jadeite. Nephrite, 
Sian af areca ace paces ag 
Harder to scratch than most steel, it is reputedly the most 
difficult of all rocks to break, Jadwite, @ silicats of sodium 

and aluminum, is harder than nephrite | 
but not quite as tough. Vorious 
trace elements color 
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(Continued from page 284) jades destined 
for the emperors’ courts. Although collect- 
ing has changed little in 5,000 years, 
economics have. Under the Communist 
government, there is no bargaining. These 
Muslims are Chinese citizens now, although 
that status was not necessarily welcomed, 
Sinkiang (Ainjiang) and Tibet (Aizang) 
were among the last twoareas pacified when 
China expanded to its present borders. 

“hang Yu Ruh, manager of the Hotan 
District Industrial Art Company of Xin- 
Jiang, China, is a fairly laid-back represen- 
tative of the central government in this 
distant corner, somewhat like being a lone 
fur buyer in Alaska in the 1800s. “There are 
only 50 to 60 full-time jade pickers. The oth- 
ers.are farmers who go out two or three times 
ayear to supplement theirincome. It's hard, 
often unproductive work, but a few of therm 
have an eye for it.” 

Abdulanur (Uygurs use only one name) 
sat behind a large pile of jade of mixed quali- 
ty. L watched as Zhang and a buyer from the 
carving: factory in Yangzhou made their 
way up the line to him. Imperiously tossing 
and kicking rocks aside, they disdained 
most of what they saw. Still, there was some 
passable material on Abdulanur’s mat. A 
few pieces received the coveted red marks 
indicating class one to five. Mainly, his did 
not. However, enough did—along with his 
“out of class" but still usable jade—to weigh 
in at 250 kilograms (550 pounds). When he 
had finished lugging each cobble to the bat- 
tered old scale, he found he had made 500 
yuan, about $130 U.S. Not bad for three 
months collecting. My government transla- 
tor has to support himself in Beijing on $321 
a year. The most successful picker in Hotan 
made ten times that last year, but he lives far 
up the river and spends full time searching. 

L was disappointed by the small amount of 
white jade, “Ah," Zhangreplied, “good jade 
isa rarity, We ship less than a ton a year of 
class one, for which we pay 60 yuan [about 
$16) a kilo. We even let jade pickers buy rice 
at the lower state price, but it doesn’t help.” 

Just how rare became apparent as | visilt- 
ed carving centers along China's east coast 
Beijing's case is typical, but larger in every 
way. The four workshops of the Beijing 
Jade Carving Factory employ 1,800. More 
than 1,500 carvers hunched over individual 


stations, ¢ach with a whirring diamond- 
tipped burr to grind out intricate designs, a 
process that I imagined looked and smelled 
much like the labor of hundreds of 19th- 
century dentists. They certainly were cut- 
ting stone, but seldom was it jade. 


N CHINESE the word yu, which we trans- 
late as “jade,” actually refers to any 
rock worthy of being carved. Some 30 
to 40 kinds in China are called yu. To 

complicate the matter further, there are ac- 
tually two chemically distinct materials that 
the world legally accepts as jade: nephrite 
(lag-vu, old jade, or bai~yw, white jade) and 
jadeite (fet-cwi-yu, kingfisher jade}. Both 
are technically rocks, since they are mineral 
aggregates, 

The more plentiful nephrite, a silicate of 
calcium and magnesium (usually with some 
iron), is the jade from Hotan. Itis also found 
In British Columbia, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the U.5.8.R., South Korea, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Poland, Taiwan, California, 
Alaska, Wyoming, and in small amounts at 
a few other sites. With the same chemical 
composition, a white stone with regular 
crystals is tremolite and a green one, actino- 
lite, Tt is nephrite only when its needle- 
shaped grains are tightly interwoven in a 
felted, fibrous structure—a physical, state 
produced during its underground forma- 
tion, Nephrite (5.5 to 6.5 on the Mohs’ scale) 
is harder than most steel (5.0 te 6.0) and re- 
putedly the toughest of all rocks, a measure 
of resistance to breaking. Depending on 
trace elements, nephrite occurs in a variety 
of colors, including “mutton fat" white, 
which the Chinese long favored. 

Jadeite, a silicate of sodium and alumi- 
num, has the bright green associated with 
jewelry, though it is also found ina rainbow 
of less valuable colors: lavender, black, 
white, duller greens. Commercially it comes 
only from Burma, Guatemala, and the 
U.5.5.R., though small amounts have been 
found in: Switzerland, Japan, and Califor- 
nia. Jadeite (Mohs' 6.5 to 7.0) ts slightly 
harder than nephrite but is not as tough. 

Maybe the carvers, buyers, dealers, and 
sellers know what rocks they are using, but 
ithas become all too convenient to name any 
stone operation a“ jade factory.” Marketing 
the cheaper output as jade to unsuspecting 
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hina (PRC) avoid 
middlemen 
Already a government jade office 
ming markets Burmese 
Hong Kong buyers 

In Nanjing, at the Jadeware Workshop, 
lirector Aheng fing Guo cr SLA 
smileas he admitted there was no jade for his 
| carvers, or forme, “Actually,” 
ei, “we haven't hac either type for over two 
months. [t's dail 
so we ve Deen work 
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Chairman Ne Win brings in about 12 mil- 
lion dollars a vear, roughly 2 percent of Bur- 
man’s foreign exchange. Jade accounts for 
more than three million dollars of that, with 
China out-purchasing evervone else. 

One disgruntled dealer, who looked like 
a “hurricane party” participant laden with 
bottled water, beer, canned food, tinned 
coffee, peanut butter, and crackers hand 
carried from Bangkok, complained, “They 
would sell more and we could buy more if the 
Burmese government ever understood pric- 
ing. Of the first 52 jade lots of 762 offered, 
only three sold because the floor prices were 
0 ridiculously high.” A Hong Kong factory 
owner added, “We seldom see quality jade- 
ite here: We just come for the commercial 
and utility grades. The good colors are 
smuggled out.” 

Smuggling is more than the national pas- 
time in Burma, albeit. technically punish- 
able by death, Most experts say that more 
than half the socialist country’s gross nation- 
al product is black market. One U. 5. Em- 
bassy official familiar with the problem 
jokes, “Burma grows the tallest teak trees in 
the world, No matter which way you cut 
one, it falls in Thailand.” With jade, smug- 
gling is the norm, even though it means lug- 
ging heavy boulders through the mountains 
and jungies to Thailand, at least a i2-day 
trek, using human porters, Everyone I saw 
agreed that well over half the annual ton- 
nage from the Mogaung area in contested 
northern Burma is clandestinely carried 
from the Kachin State, through the Shan 
State (where drug-smuggling warlords levy 


EXTRAVAGANZA IN STONE: It took 1,000 
people and many horses three years to 
haul this sic-ton nephrite boulder from 
remote Xinjiang Province. It took seven 
more years, until 1787, for carvers to 
create the mountoin landscape ordered 
by perhaps the most passionate patron 
of jade, Emperor Qian Long, Hin per- 
sorte! sacl appears at upper right, and 
he graced the other side with a poem. 
The legendary scene commemorates the 
taming of Yellow River floodwaters in 
the Zier century 6.¢. by Yu tw Great, 
who triumphed after 13 years of canal 
digging. His emperor awarded a black 
jade tablet to yu, whe later became the 
first ruler of the Ata dynasty, 
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15 percent safe-passage taxes) to northern 
Thailand. Since the government controls 
only part of the mining area, Gem Empori- 
um jaceé comes only from that small holding 
and from intercepted smuggled goods. 


OLLOWISG THE SAME KOUTE that 
the 300 Hong Kong buyers at the em- 
* porium use for completing their jade- 
ite inventories, | headed north via 
Bangkok to the jade-smugeling capital of 
the world. lL knew Chiang Mai would be dif- 
ferent when, at my first lunch, I realized I 
was the only person without a gun. Four 
houses of jade sell the smugeled goods rela- 
tively openly, within local Thai laws, and 
handle more than half the jadeite sold im 
the world. 

The four act.as brokers, bringmae the Bur- 
mese merchants-owners-smugelers (usually 
of Chinese heritage) together with the Hong 
Kongor PRC buvers. The trade in jadeite ts, 
after all, a Chinese business. They bargain 
in a godown (warehouse) between Hong 
Kong-bound crates stacked to the ceiling. 
Besides a gooseneck lamp and a bucket of 
water, there is only the jade. If others are 
present, the negotiators are likely to hice 
their offers by using hand signals under a 
towel, None of the three parties—smugegler, 
broker, purchaser—wants any part of the 
transaction publicized. 

A deal is struck, the rocks are flown to 
Hong Kong, the jade house's agent there is 
paid on arrival, the funds are deposited, a 
telex is sent verifying the payment, and the 
smuggler then gets his money, less a 7 per- 
cent house commission and any advances 
for expenses, food, mules, women, etc. A 
hotel manager, who requested anonymity, 
commented on the various interactions of 
the trade: “It's the perfect business, almost 
without risk. The house puts up little mon- 
ev, doesn't do the smugeling, doesn't own 
the jade, is in no personal or financial dan- 
ger, and gets rich from the 7 percent.” 

And China and Hong Kong get the jade 
they need. Two cays later T was in a dingy 
Hong Kong factory viewing the same stones 
I hac seen hageled over in Chiang Mai. It is 
said thatany carver with a businesscardand 
a drill (perhaps 4,300 people in Hong Kong) 
is a factory. Lai Kai Cheung, owner of Po 
Shan Jade Factory, explains, “T don't even 
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have a jade factory anv more. I job almost 
everything out. Figuring | need 2,000 Klos 
of jade avear, | bourht4,000 kilos at (he em- 
porium, then another 4,000 in CIniang Mal 
The Quality was clown and the price up im 
Burma, butican stil resell jade here to peo- 
le who can't afford or don't want to go, and 
[make a profit without carving. Look at the 
green line in this rough from lot 85. Pll make 
[50 rings for about 110,000 Hong Kong dol 
lars ($14,000 0. §&.], sell them for $150,000 
HK, and have the rest left for other things 

When l repeatedty asked if nephrite wae 
carved, factory owners usually countered, 
“You mean soft jade?” indicating how little 
regard and knowledge peo leinthe Chinese 
jade trade today have for the Stone of Heav- 
en. In Hong Kong traditional reverence for 
nephrite survives mainly among collectors. 
nes nie Iter Lie (nei N@rilazce aril 
dealers who act as if jade beran with jadeite 
In the jate 1700s and who hawk recent carv- 
Ings In @ Variety of cheap substitutes as 
‘high-quality new jades,’ 


Overtooking Chung Hom Bay. Chune 


Wah Pur and some of fis trends shared a 
juieter, gentler, more scholarly approach to 
jade ce Wt exe Sen LOGIT LReRSUTES SSE TT 


. 
bled for my study. Lavine term= described 





the objects, smal DE POTILe Carvings more 
than 7,000 years old: magical, luscious, pel 
a 
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fect. No other culture has ever treated asub- 
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nese once reserved for nephrite 


ROPEANS, who usually love to tabel 
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same rock. which Was Used for tool: 








by Swiss lake shilt-house dwellers 
wme 4,000 years ago. But Spanish conquer 
OFS copes ithe Mesoamerican Indian behet 
that the bright green material could cur 
kidney disorders. So Spaniards beran wear 


1 | Q 


vce fhm | i 
ing the talisman too, calling it piedra ae 


maiwva—tone of the loins, Lhe name stuck 
and should have been transtated into French 


as pierre def ejdde; Dut through what some 
think a printer's error, ILADPCared as fe jad 
lhe Renaissance threw Europe inte asc 
entific revolution, resulting in Latin terme 
for everything, Thus, the Mesoamerican 
rock Was called haps meparitticus (alter the 


"i 5 ry 8 ts ! W =r 1 ot - 
spanish piedra de dos rotor stone a! 


a k al | ik = | Pa | rT . 
Lie idnevs |, Which became “heparit lI 








English. After the Indians who weren't 
killed were enslaved to dig gold and silver 
for the Spanish, they forgot their precious 
stones and ¢ven the mine locations. And 
their jades, which had just been named 
nephrite, were about to be renamed. 


OMMERCE with Asia brought carv- 
ings to Europe. They too were 
_ called jade until, in 1863, French 
scientist Alexis Damour noticed 
that some of the bright green examples from 
Burma looked different from ancient Chi- 
nese carvings: With new analvtical tools he 
determined they were two separate compo- 
sitions and created the name “jadeite” for 
the rocks from Burma, switching the Chi- 
nese material to the term “nephrite,” and 
leaving the world with two jades. Further 
analvsis revealed that the Mesoamerican 
jades, for whom the word nephrite had been 
created, were actually jadeite, like Burma's. 
Too late to straighten out the mineralogical 
tangle, scientists agreed that, although dis- 
tinctly different, both would be jade. 

The pair live in disharmony most visibly 
in Taiwan, where commercialism tends to 
blur ancient aesthetics. Although the Na- 
tional Palace Museum in Taipei has some of 
the finest nephrite carvings ever done, here 
is also the marketplace Jargely responsible 
for the world’s current disdain for nephrite. 
As Kirk Makepeace, a jade mine owner in 
British Columbia, says, “Taiwan and B.C. 
miners caused the mess we're in. We pro- 
duced too much and sold it for peanuts. 
Then Taiwan cheapened it with junk jewel- 
ry and carvings, making people think jade 
was just shabby and green.” 

Amid claims and countercharies, a few 
things about Taiwan's supplies and market- 
ing are clear. The country’s only operating 
mine, near Hualien, is one of the few under- 
ground ones anywhere. I visited it on a day 
when there were more than 50 earthquakes 
and aftershocks, prompting the suddenly 
striking miners to race down the almost ver- 
tical mountain just as I skidded up in-an 
apen jeep during a tropical thunderstorm. 
The jade quality, low anyway, is made 
worse by shortsighted dynamiting, which 
reduces the 400 metric tons extracted annu- 
ally to less than 10 usable tons. In addition, 
more than 400 tons of British Columbian 
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TOUR DE FORCE in the Mogul style, a trans 
lucent, foliated bowl of nephrite (above) may 
hive graced the table of a Oing dynasty eni- 
peror. The Taj Mahai’s butider and Mosul 
ruler of India, Shah fahon sipped wine from 
onephrite cup (right) inacribed with hiz 
nome cand adorned with an ibe head: the 
Cup is inverted to show tte flower base. It 
wa cond in India for him in 1657 
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nephrite is imported into Taiwan annu: rh 
carved, and then unethically exported : 
Taiwan jade, complicating the vert: peer 
wil high of sources, TY fens LO iMT- 
port lower quality nephirite atoriens Lhan tive 
dollars a kilogram, substantiating the mis- 
impression that jade is dark green, dull, anc 
suitable only for costume jewelry, 
Snakes were being skinned alive outside 

our “Snake Allev’ restaurantin Taipei while 
mincowner C. C. Liang told me, “Root beer 


L bought the 











lranchises are my real business 
mine because | thought jade was valuable 
When look at museum jade, I realize 
there's not enourh serious carving now, and 


too much production, It's areal waste. 
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\HE WORLD'S major nephrite pro 
duction occurs across the Pacific, 
trom the gigantic surface deposits 

- of British Columbia. All other 

sources, except possibly Australia, are in 

significant in comparison. Bouncing north 
from Smithers aver SHOW aps ancl 
in a 1952 Beechcraft 18, Matt Waldner 
minerals division manager for Mohawk Chl 
Company, explained: “Canada has 


three COT DANES, Ane Ouite A few 





glaciers 


three 
areas, 
prospectors. Niohawk's leases are in the 
KRutcho Creek area, in north-central Bo 
the Cassiar asbestos mine up near the Yu 
kon produces ade as a by-product, which 
we market; and Kirk Makepeace mines Og- 
aden Niountain W c three Cao easy produc ' 
50h) tons of néephrite annually." 

We rolled to a stop among a hundred tons 
of boulders. Matt laughed at m\ 
saying,” [he trick isnot findingit, but mo, 
meit. We're 1.500 miles north of Vancouver 
and 60 miles from the nearest road—and no 
one wants to pay-to fly out rocks.” Mohawk 
is basing much of its future with nephrnte on 
decorative tiles m vaihe from medium quality 
rough being sold for: 15 an 
alternative to mar ble 

Ogden Mountain once again proves that 
jade seldom occurs where it is wanted 
needed, The mine and camp, 90: miles north- 
east of Smithers, are on a plateaw §,000 feet 
up the 6,000-foot-high mountain. [ arrived 
the only possible way, by juipped 
Beaver to Squawkbird Lake, a dammed 
pond that ts long enough for landings and 
just a trifle short for takeoffs. Kirk Make 
peace (page S04) the energetic PTOPFieétoy 
hounded a 


Surprise, 


[LA a square font a 


a Toate 


cross the dock to collect my bags, 
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bursting with pride about his operation 
Lurching his four-wheel-drive over foot-tall 
rocks, Kirk sounded like a born-again reviv- 
alist. “I've been just as guilty as any other 
miner, but no longer. Lonce let jade go for 50 
cents a kilo. This is &@ precious, nonrenew- 
ableresourcethalt the world used totreasure, 
and we treat it like evervthing else mined in 
B.C., just something to dig up and sell,” 

Talking between thuds, Kirk described 
hisstrategy. “I'm going to be indepencent of 
‘Taiwan now, refusing to sell my jace at 
giveaway prices. My secret weapon 1s ‘Chi- 
na. I've brokeninto that market. Last vear 
sold about 104 tons: 100 to China, and only 
fourte Taiwan,” 

Kirk's surface-mining operation is a bee- 
hive of activity, with Kirk, his parents, and 
helpers Chris Kalyn and Rich Hampton as 
the entire perpelual-motion work force 
Five fuel-powered saws slice blocks while a 
monster skidder, a refugee from @ nearby 
logging project, drags |4-ton jade boulders 
inte line 

Chris looked alot like the Chinese circus 
Diate-balancing act, dashing from one saw 
to the other, filling tanks, adjusting the wa- 
ter coolant, lowering the blacdes, moving the 
jade to keep everything humming during the 
short three-month season. 

Splashing water onto what may have 
been the largest piece of jade ever found, 
Kirk continued, “Big Papa here is famous 
When they started cutting from this.end in 
1972, it was estimated to be 150 tons, natthe 
best but the bigest. So the Chinese came al- 
feacy fascinated with the idea. They took 20 
tons of Big Papa for top price, $10 a kilo 
$200,000, Paid for my season right there. 
Then bought 80 tons more! I've seen the 
light. Nephrite can be sold at a profit, ard 
H.C. has the lion's share.” 


PI HE ONLY PERSON likely to chal- 
lenge Canadian supremacy is an 
unlikely miner in South Austraha, 
45-year-old Graham Robertson, a 

quiet former Adelaide stockbroker who con 
trols the enormous Cowell surface jade ce- 
posit. As he said while tapping out a tune 
with his pick on a nephrite-outcrop, "We're 
ona paved road to deepwater ports. There's 
atleast 80,000 tons, and we haven't reached 
the bottom of any deposit yet.” 


Jade: Stone af Heaven 


Aggressively selling this huge deposit 
would have a considerable impact on both 
British Columbia and Taiwan. Hut Graham 
is proceeding judiciously, Settling down for 
lunch in a jade quarry as four kangaroos 
hopped across the road, Graham and I, 
along with manager Hilary Carmody, found 
ourselves well-shaped jade seats, with 
smaller houlders for footrests. (araham ex- 
plained his selling dilemma: “I don’t like 
what lseein the market, It's not scarce here; 
we re surrounded by jade. But nephrite isa 
rare and wonderful material, treasured by 


every culture that’s had it. The world does 


not need any more cheap green trinkets. 
Cowell is like no other mine [saw. There 





Fil FOR AN Lat PRESS Ss PON Bae. of rire ay 
Buttes joderte—tnperial green, tee best 
quality—ctut ina cabochon and surrounded 


by diamonds, recently sold in‘ Hong Kong 
for a-reported 32,000 U_S.-dollars. The 
denier bought its parent boulder in Burma 
about 20 pears aed, “and we moe money 
just by holding those roweh stones," 

he told the author 








"We don't have 
"Every two vears 
wcks Tor 


| LonmSs, which Wwe 


is no activity or equipment. 
lam confirmed 
rent a bulldozer and a couple of tr 
two weeks to haul out 201 
put behind a chain link fence in town. 
pare that to the jade pickers in (China or 
those poor guys free zing up in Canada,” 

What is unusual at Cy a cleti- 
tion to its fabulous quantities of green-neph 
rite, Graham has rich blac ' 
jade, ideal for exotic applications, once he 
determines what they might be. Tossing a 
brownish lump whose surface flaked in my 
nds, he Said, “It's rasting. Inside is pure 
biack. The green color in nie is Caused 
by Iron, anywhere from one to four percent 
This 1s over eight percent iron, so green it's 
black. Wyoming once had black nephrite, 
and now Ido." 

Hilary has taught himself to cut and pol 
ish jade. All day Sunday I learned to shape 
cabochons and bring their surfaces to a 
smooth glass. “This black jade is the best 
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work, the finest textured nephrite 
"he offered, as [struggled forthe per 
it to be a 

for 3 


a kilo and the green | 


in the 
found, 
fect oval. “EF nemperors mirror. We 
cell it for S54 ‘ 
ALKING ON JADE, is he? 
Cliff Dalziel exclaimed as I 
tolcl him about Graham's de 
psil “Tm walking half a clay 
nist io look { io ri ari Che fii Pra Y-hairec, 
s7-vearild New Zealand 
chosen a tough life, patterned after his | 
thers, From his home nor rth a revi Oui hh, 
1 windswept western coast of South 
Idand, Chil drives an four half to 
where the Arahura River emerges fram the 
Alps. Then he starts walking, up 
and up, forfour hours, to his camp on Jace 
abi in a ve 50 tight I dishe- 
lieved helicopters could getin, “It’s the only 
doit,” Chiff explamed as he 
usect o& bear io we cle eoul a 400) ‘Pout | bevulder 
he'd hidden underwater in the creek bed 
“When I have 1,200 pounds, [walk out ana 
hire a hehcopter aut 750 New Zealand col- 
larsan hour ($445 U. S.|—an expensive way 
to mine.” And a far cry from the ancient 
Wehetal a Canoe experdit mons Fri iT Nort i [slanel 
to South Island to hunt for 


somone, in the west coast rivers. 
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Recent Maori militancy has polarizeci 
both the New Aealand popu lation of 3.3 init 
lion and jade She tors, or ' 
Leading the fight is a big, bcd, balding, 
activist with an 
Tipene O'Regan. “Qur 
wishes are basic,” he called belween 
from rock to rock in the river the Aiaori con- 
sider sacred, the Arahura. “We faci these j 
lands, we lost neste to the Eu 
nowy Wwe hack. [he 
ranizations I « = il] cae 
New /eogland dollars inland, and the Maon 
now own the Arahura riverbed from Its 
Nota bad eCSUOnIng 4 

l stopped, balancing on spheres, staring 
ata shimmering green shape hata the sur 
face. One of the three “aunties 
chore t afternoon jade prospect- 
tng With us Came over, ginny éd at my object 
ofinterest, and said wrt "We call thatone 
leverite fay night there, be- 
cause it’s justa rock,” 
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lousy a CHP off the old block 
on-eight-ton pince of British 
Columbion nephrite (left) that 
Wis OFCe port ofa [S0-fton 
marster dubbed Big Papa ts 
aplit by Kirk oheneace. Be 
yond, diamond-tipped saws 
Cut more tractable chunks. [he 
fade must be howled 200) miles 
from Kirk's Ogden Mountain 
mune to the railroad. Formerty 
locked into the Torwan mar- 
ket, Kirk last yeor sold 100 
tons of Big Pom and other 
nephirite to China 

In Guatemala, jay and 
Mary Louw Ridinger mine jode- 
Lee i ite PreMmore Afotagua 
River Valley. Ina test cimed 
itremoving jade piecemeal, a 
worker in their factory wees a 
MCgRestUuM torch ono jodeite 
boulder (right) that cracked 
when doused with water 

Near Cabifonia’s Bie Sur, 
carver Don Wobber and 
riends beach a nephrite prize 
(below) roteed by inner bube 


from the bottom of fade Cove 
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beats a jade me 
fell an enemy with a single 

Aftet landing Des} le rh Peew a ber L & phil il 
fect, we hiked with senior park tanger Briar 
through a 
mountain beech. to a 25-ton jade 
boulder lving between twosmall falls. “This 
< Whal weé're trying to save,” Hrian said, 
rubbing tts corner, “We've reserved 4,000 


cres in Mount Aspiring National Park asa 
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Later, as: we drove through a June alpine 
rin AS Kec R i* cell, wid cirectol 
if the Southland Siuseum Invercarenl, 
why nepbrite was at the core of Maori lile 
‘Simple, he replied, snackme in the back 
2 | It doésn't break when you 
hit it or heat it. For the Mao 
ulture, nephrite’s 
prio ided metal-lke 
LUTOpERN-esign nep 
nhisels, even mas, and 
jades equal | 
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arrived. All three groups worked jade in the 


same basic ways. Slices were cut usin 
sive saws moistened with a slurry of quartz 
or garnet or sand, Holes were drilled by 
spinning wooden, OF mctal 
coated with a wel abrasive. Larvings were 
polished with jade powder or sand. Months 
or véars were often required to fashion a 


SInkgic piece 


gabra- 


bamboo, points 








UALITY CARVING, though rare, 1s 
Tar trom dead. Atew Westerners 
have become what Hilary Car- 
mody calls “jadeaholics.” | met, 
in addition to Russell Heck, 
three other fine contemporary New Zealand 
nephrite carvers in their stuclios. Each had 
"Mao period before 
evolving a highly incividualized stvle. Tan 
Boustridge, who also prospects for jac 
assure his supplies, bas taken the Maon 
ory spiral motif and transposed it to excut- 
site jewelry designs. His large exotic lemale 


Fone tf hrough is 





Jade: Afone of eaven 


“T WAS DELUDING MYSELP 





' Fritz Ragote 
loter redlized tat he and Ai wife, Bor 
bard (facing page, at left), sopping at 
the Conton Trade Piatr, had pail far tea 
little for purported jade to stock thetr 
Wisconsin retail store. Thoweh their 
dgent earlier had declared the goods gen 
une, analysts back home called them 
bowernite—not jade, Micrographs wating 
nolorized light enhance jode's true struc- 
tures: interlocked crystals of California 
jadette (left) and a fibrous, tightly 
texture in Austrian nephrite (below) 


WOVE 


heads are already collectors items, Donn 
Salts unusual carvings are gorgeously fin 
ished fantasies springing from flights of 
Imagination. john Edgar keeps condensing 
his creations to more basic forms, lo see how 
purely he can fuse shape and stone 

This small group, along with British Co- 
lumbia's Lyle Sopel, Alexander Schick, 
Tom Duquette, Deborah Wilson, ancl Da- 
vid Wong and California's Don Wobber are 
inmong the best of the world's contemporar, 
jade sculptors, These innovators are jetting 
the material speak to them in w 
ed by an old Chinese saving about jade carv 
ing: “Qur jobis tosubtrac t we Cannot ade.” 

Perhaps the world’s most unusual jade- 
mining operation 1s just off the Canfornia 
cogst south of Carmel, under 30 feet of water 
in Jade Cove, Don Wobber, a wiry 
muscled f0Q-year-old, and I skittered down 
the narrow, Steep path that crops [BO feet to 
a rocky shore below 
is total. “Everyone knows there's nephrite 
here, but hardly anyone except me takes out 
anything but souvent pebbles," he said. 

lt is easy to see why, Thas is hard, strenu- 
pus, dangerous work in fnigid waters that 
threb with tricky swells powerful enough to 
slam divers to a pulp. “Mind vou,” Don nat- 
ed onthe beach, “I’m not much of a threat to 
British Columbia. ve only floated about 15 
since 1973." Another victim of 
‘ slabs boulders, 4ome tw 
tabletops and shapes mot- 
tled jade free-form sculptures that have an 
enthusiastic local following, He once tested 
how pre-Lolumbian Indians used jade & 
handy cooking implements. Don explained, 
“Vou won't believe how we orks. After 
we got the rocks red hot in a fire and threw 
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Putting jade to the test with light 


MAYA MASTERPIECE, a 

funeral mask from a Tikal tomb 

in Guatemala (opposite 

wos thought by orchaerolorists 

td) be pote. When author Fred 
! 


Ward hadlatrong doutts, Mary 


Lou Rudinger, an oarchacologtst 
whe mines Gudtemaian jade, 
vinually identified as jadeite only 
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here operated Gy geologist Brion 
Curtiss (above) af the Center for 
the Study ofthe Earth from 
Space, Developed for Caltech by 
the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
ond funded by the W.iM. Keck 
Foundation, PIpas ts moriricnlly 
used for eirth-science studies 
Wow tt fate crew application 
ondaiyriie wilued artifacts 
Spectrometers that measure 
refected [ivht can be used to 


identify miners by their wove 
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Lrumobile: test material mist 
be brows to them. Scrapings 
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wold defuce an art object. The 
6?-pound PIDAS can go fo a-fest 
Ete dnd construct signutures of 
wey sriall objects—harmlesaly. 
in Guatemala City the Moya 
Tish wis compared with fest 
sieriitures of fiderte ond face 
look-olies (graphs, above anc 
beiow), Wore s intuition arid 
Ridinger’s eve were confirmed 
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them ina pot, they brought wate pine 
seconds, and thev divin Leven crack. We also 
cooked food wrapped around hot jade as 


kind Ola reverse oven 


| HE THIRD GREAT [ADE CULTURE 15 
the most controversial among 
scholars and collectors, For 3.000 
J. years MMesoamericans weed jade 
amazingly like their Onental counterparts 
They even developed comparable beliefs re- 
garding the stone's influence on health and 
honored dead chiet with mosaic jade masks 
and ornaments. Moctezuma, the Aztec ruler 
who confronted the Spaniards, pinpomted 
the cifference between his Indian valuesand 
those of meétal-crazed Europeans. After his 
first meeting with Cortes, Moctezuma re- 
partedly told his advisers the equivalent of, 
Thank God they're only after the gold and 
suver. Lhev dont know about jade.” 
tut jade in Central America & often not 
at it appears. Indigenous jade 14 Jadeite, 
like the rocks from Burma 
world places a higher premium on Burmese 
acdeite, practically bypassing the less bri 
liant Guatemalan colors. And, as Bennet 
Bronson, an associate curator at Chicago's 
Field Museum says, “lew mustum people 
want to get too involved with Central Amer 
Ican carvings becmuse most are recent fakes 








and many of the authentically old ones 
dren teven jadeite,” 

"Tf I hadn't seen it, 1] wouldn't have be 
lieved it.” Boh Stroessner, the Denver Art 
Museum's curatorel New Worldar, almost 
gasped while watching Ron Bishop, seniors 
research archaeologist m the Smithsonian 
[Institution's Conservation Analvtical Lab, 
and meé dunk the museum's three-pound 
preen plaque into methvlene iodide. I had 
ardered the test fluid blended to a specific 
RraVvicy' OF 4.0, the @XACL MIke ini sink 
jadeite, suspend nephirite, and float many 
other stones. Popping to the surface of the 
hea i hqjuid undeniably proved this ( Opin 
Haque wasn't jadette. Drying the artifact, 
Kon said, “lt looks ike albite. | don't know 
how many of these are fakes, but there are 
plenty. OF more concern to me is which ol 
the authentics are really jadeite and where 
the jadette was mined.” Ron has spent vears 
ct Ss Ane SrPOracts in an attempt to qiscaver 
sources of the bright green Mava jacette 
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and all the Costa Rican raw material. He 
laments, “This is the only case [ know in 
history where a culture's most treasured 
substance has been lost to the world,” 

As we later tested the extraordinary 600- 
piece Frederick R. Maver collection in Den- 
ver, Ron observed, “Many collections of 
Costa Rican ‘jades’ are only about 20 per- 
cent jadeite. Most pieces are quartz, diop- 
side, chrvsolite, etc. Elsewhere in Central 
America we see aventurine, chrysoprase, al- 
bite, and many other green rocks. I doubt if 
half the artifacts from this region exhibited 
anywhere are really jade.” If the stone was 
green, the Mesoamericans carved it. Scien- 
tifically and legally, only nephrite and jade- 
ite should be called jade. Archaeologists are 
confusing an already muddled history by 
introducing a new term to encompass all 
carved green material—cultura! jade.” 

I had first contacted Ron after a Central 
American tour convinced me that most of 
what I had seen was not jadeite. Archaeolo- 
gists and museum directors in the U. 5. and 
overseas said repeatedly that the substance 
didn’t matter as long as the piece Was au- 
thentic and green. Would they label all dis- 
plaved yellow metals as gold, I wondered? 

I contacted major museums, including 
the Peabody, the British Museum, and 
Dumbarton Oaks, seeking verified chemical 
analyses or permission to do specific-gravity 
tests. For varied reasons, among them ap- 
prehension over any testing, they refused. 

Then GEOGRAPHIC Editor Bill Garrett 
told meofanew portable light spectrometer 
called Proas that had potential for artifact 
analysis, Though designed for remote earth 
sensing, it might differentiate jadeite from 
diopside and chrysolite, two green simu- 
lants that also sink in specific-gravity tests. 
After confirming my original results in Den- 
ver, | took the unit to Guatemala, where its 
success in analyzing the mosaic pieces of the 
Tikal mask (pages 310-11) points to a revo- 
lution in artifact authentication and may let 
museums safely verify their own collections. 





THER FOLKS may not have the real 
thing, or know it when they see 
it, but everything around us is 

mainly jadeite.” That was Jay 

Ridinger talking as we prepared for a spec- 

tacular experiment in the outside storage 
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HALF AWORLD APART, Chinese and 
Messamericans both seized upon the 
touchstone of jade. A nephrite pendant of 
a bearded figure (middle) from the Han 
dimasty, 206 3.C4.p.220, beara striking 
resemblance to a. Costa Ricon ax god 
carved froma jadeite blade about the 
same time (far right). Also from that era, 
another Costa Rican ax god seems to 
have leaped light-years into the future 
(near right). Perhaps both the 
Mesoamericans and the Chinese real- 
ized, after wearing thetr fingers to the 
bone carving jade, that it was indestmuc- 
tible, a stone of eternity. 


area of his Jacdes, S, A., factory in the pre- 
served Spanish colonial town of Antigua 
Guatemala. Jay and wife Mary Lou came 
here from the U.S. in 1973 and made their 
first find in 1975. “Any source for pre- 
Columbian jade was lost for 450 years from 
the arrival of the Spanish until 1955,” Jay 
noted, “when the first boulder was discov- 
ered in the Motagzua Valley." Locating jade 
and getting it out of an isolated, roadless val- 
ley are difficult where everything moves on 
mules and people's backs, 

Jay's magnesium-packed steel tube 
roared like a mini-inferno, generating suffi- 
cient heat to melt its way through the jade 
boulder, which instantly cracked when 
dashed with cold water. “If this proves 
cheap enough, we'll split rocks where they 
lic instead of taking in a gasoline saw.” 

Unquestionably the Ridingers and others 
are mining jadeite from a source the Maya 
used, Ron Bishop is unconvinced it is the 
only one. As he said while we examined doz- 
ens of the Fred Maver Costa Rican ax gods, 
“The Motagua Valley has the right chemical 
profile for a number of excavated artifacts. 
It doesn't have the bright green we see from 
Belize of Chichén Itza, nor the Olmec or 
Costa Rican blue.” Either the best Maya 
jade was worked out, which is unlikely and 
has never happened anywhere else, or there 
are deposits yet to be found. 

With the scholarly disarray on my mind, | 
visited American Bob Frev, who heads 
London-based Friends of Jade, a loose as- 
semblage of several bundred enthusiasts. 
“Most members,” he explained, “shy away 
from Central American art and collect (cha 
nese.” In the rabbit-warren storerogms at 


Natianal Geagraphic, September 1987 
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AnEarly Maya 
Metropolis Uncovered 


DOR 


By RAY T. MATHENY 
Paintings by T. W. RUTLEDGE 
























Laying a foundation tor Mava generations 
to come, workers piece together a soaring 
temple in what may have been the first 
great Maya city, El Mirador. Here 
laborers fit and mortar limestone 
blocks and finish them with stucco 
and red paint. Built more than 
2,000 years ago, El Mirador covers 
at least 16 square kilometers In 
northern Guatemala and 
reveals a sophistication 
previously unknown in 

early Maya history. 


TANDING IN THE COCKPIT of an aged Dowglas 
DC-3 in 1980, Lasked the pilot how he navigat 
ed without radio aids over this monotonous and 
remote tropical forest in northern Guatemala 





Capt. Edgar Suhr pointed to a low range of hills on the 
horizon: He alwars kept those jungle-covered heights 


otf the richt wine to avoid cressing the Mexican bore 


Ectear,” [said, “those aren't hills. Thev are ancient 
Mava buildings of El Mirador.” 


He shook his head emphatically. “j/Vo es posabic, son 


CCITTEGS Mel F 


‘fis gf 
His surprise was itself natural, for at that tume few 


other than archaeologists knew that this navigation 





point of “hills” was indeed a-once mighty metropolis, 


buried and forgotten for neariy two millennia 


Che city may have been the first constructed by the 
Mava ancl still represents | 





i? larcest concéntration o} 
civic and religious buildings ever recorded in Maya 
nes, With an estimated size of 16 square kilometers 
[Six square miles} and a population in the tens of thou- 
cands, it was one of the first large cities on the North 
American Continent. lt mav have served as the great 
metropolis of northern (suatemala and southern Mexi- 
Lu, We here hundreds cf other small [ ‘| Lh L TUL lie 





under Lhe jungle canopy 





ae 


A Aidden city lies beneath nine 360 kilometers (225 


miles) north of Gudtemoale City, From the air the Dario 

COTID Le Oppel O68 o massive mound whose top ios been 
Fills an the horizon concea! 
drawing pecls away overburt 


goshed by erosion (right) 

Ino At ea F roe F 
Ofer Siva structures. A a 
fo Peved oopyroniciand its underlying stricture (above) 


BiMiodoer was discovered in L926, but remained 


uncharted by archaeologists until [962: 


i}# 











For the record, an artisan readies a (imestone stela—a tall stone slab used to 
record notable evente—for more detailed work (above). The illustration is based 
on d stela that was found on the wall marking El Mirador’s Sacred Precinct. 

For unknown reasons it wos teftunfinished, and its meaning is unclear. At comp 
(facing page) artist Jody Harper Hansen copies the stela for study 


National Georriphic, September [9R7 


El Miraders ruins, mantlecd- in tropical 
forest growth, soul, and fallen stone, offer 
archacologsts an unparalleled opportunity 
lo gain new understanding of the origin of 
Maya civilization. Probes have shown that, 
below their covering, the ancient buildings 
fb remarkable state of preservation 

Gur work ts in the early stages, but al- 
ready our findings have challenged loneg- 
held views. Mayanists had thought that El 
Mirador, because of 1ts great size and elaho 
rateness, belonged to the Maya Classic | 
ot, From ALD, 250 to 900). Chor discoveries 
prove that it precates the height of © 
development by more than 
mist be msstzned to the Preclassic period 

Scholars Preclassic 
Mava were governed by chieftains. Our new 
evidence indicates strongly that these earls 
Maya already asia A City-state organization 

El Mirador's vastacropolises are crowded 
with buildings and 
plazas with stucco sculptures whese motifs 
can literally be “react.” Une pyramid, Digre 
6 probably the largest ever built by the 
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LMIRADOR rose more Lhan aoontury be- 
fore Christ; it declined, for unknown 
reasons, about A.D. 150, Later the site 

was occupied by the Classic Maya, whose 
splendid civilization ranged through Middle 
America from Mexico into (suatemala, He- 
lize, Honduras,-and El But in the 
ninth century A.D Mava 
Vanished in this area, and their abandoned 
monuments yielded to the jungle 

We have long known of the achievements 
of the Classic Mava. They built complex 
nelworks roules and canals and 
developed advanced tarming methods that 
relied on efficient management of soil and 
water [heir achievements in astronomy 
and calendar elaboration allowed them to 
count millions of years into the past or the fu- 
ture: they devised America's most 
sophisticated writing system; their mathe- 
natics employed the cero notation. Now 
at El Miracdor—we are gaining new Insights 
into the Préeclassic Mia a—those who laid 
the foundation for the 

El Mirador lies 360 kilometers | 
north of Guatemala City, 
Archaeologists first visited the site 
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A Mava Metrapalis 


eariy 1930s on the 16th Carnegie Institution 
Central American Expedition, remaining 
only afew hours because their water supp 
ran low. Archaeologist Ian Graham, now 
with the Peabody Museurn at Harvard Uni- 
versity, spent ten days here in 1962, explor- 
ing and mapping. 

With the permission of the Guatemalan 
Institute of Anthropology and History, the 
first major investigation began in 1978 un 
der the direction of archaeologist Bruce H 
Dahlin, then with the Ce “atholic University af 
America. I firs actor that year 
After aday of ealee ation was so overcome 
by the massiveness of the ruins and their 
extent that | resolved to spend the rest of 
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My Career studying this superb VWiaiva site 

Superb—pbut not easy! It sits Ina sea of 
forest, Even now, to reach the ruins by mule 
train is a three-day ordeal, Gin my Girst visit 
we Walked 60 kilometers from the village 
of Dos Laguna Che sun never 
penetrated the thick canopy oft 
trees. Karely did we glimpse the 
sky. No breeze eased the cling- 
ing heat. Hordes of mosquitoes 
arrived with nightfall 

Tall trees rise in tiered gal 
leries—splendid cedars; chi- 
cozapotes, from. which chicle is 
harvested for chewing #um, 
and other hardwooels 

When | began my excavation, in 1979, 1 
tTeahized quickly that we needed an airstrip 
Fl Mirador demands air supply, and ai Lift 
Funded b 
the Bigham Young University New World 
Archaeological Foundation, 
ting a swath 
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The first great Maya city? 


Fou NT TO MAYA GENTES. FE] Mirador flourished 
[ fh? on are haeolori Ai instant trom eal i | Fit 


to AD, 180, during the Preciassic era, Maya building: 
Were meticulously planned. Author Matheny—a pirc- 
fessar Of anthropology at Brigham Young Untversits 


if 
p 


400 DES led numerous exmcditions in Maya lars 


i 


Has discovered two inscribed lines on @ floor that mav 
have been on-site builders: marks | ne CHV GVETIES an 
utcrop of limestone, the material used in its construs 
tion. Wood, burned to process lime mortar and stucco 
ws also abundant. Ferric oxide, a red pigment, was 
painted onte the stucco, possibly to deter erosion, The 
red also carmied religious import. Blood was the mecium 


Use DY RIDES to assert their power. bn sacrificial rites 





i T 
the king used obsidian lances or stingray spines to 


nierce his penis, ears, or tongue—the blood summoned 

a : | TEED ifs: i rile 
ind sustained the garls Fe lemple 
f sain Pyramid 
El Mirador must have been home to tens of tiousande BIT TS 


lo feed the population, the Maya probably reed on 


intensively cultivated ficids around ouilying Wamp 


Cectral Plaza 


= = F i | = 2 é 
Crops included maize, beans, chili peppers, and squasl 


The city tteelf acted. as a catchment for water; rain fell 


Buildings on Cental Aconols 


ev oneaun = 


onte the sloped plazas and collected in several reservoirs 
ae : f A Eas! Gale ol 
some have been found with lime lavered on the bottom Sacred Precinat wail 


which mav have purified the water 

Lhe city & remarkably well preserved, though ¢rosio! 
and intruding tree roots have exacted their toll, Later the 
Ste was occupied by Linssic pe riod pH piles but il wits 11 Monos Compies 
not torn down or substantially buill over, [nétenad, it was 
lhe al cmb [ shencdtined ELT cl cy unit Cly Tew aimed ah PLT ee lie 
Loday thé area is profoundly rémote—the néaresi 


inhabitants are a three-day mule trip awa 
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Billboard af the times: A stucco mast flanking the weat side of the Tigre Temple 


(left) proclaims divine sanction of the hinges right to rule. Reconstructed (below) 
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Afovo Loonogropiry: jaguir pows, éar flares, ond kaorted bundles. [he south face 


ifthe igre Demple (above) bears edvy cornice stones (hat ened to deflect 
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(Continwed from page 321) fora runway 

The following season, aided by a grant 
from the National Geographic Society, we 
completed the strip, which is about 300 me- 
ters (985 feet) long and 50 meters wide. We 
removed some 7 O00 trees, sawing some into 
excellent lumber to build our camp lean-tos. 

We needed a small airplane designed for 
forest flving, one that operates on rough 
fields, uses only 100 to 150 meters to take off 
and less than that to land, and can climb 
steeply aver hich trees. Lhave been flying all 
my acult life, and decided that a Helin Cou- 
rier was what we wanted, 

Our little airplane makes regular supply 
runs. In the town of Flores we stock up on 
kerosene lamps, shovels, picks, rope, nails, 
first-aid items, buckets, hammocks. At the 
market in San Benito we buy watermelons, 


His-shop at his feet, a merchant shows 
fis wares: jode begs, ceramic pots, and 
blades. A morket system may have un- 
derpinned the city's economy, Voleonic 
ash, wied to make ceramics, and obsidian 
were imported from the highlands, 
Grinding sfores came 
from Bettz¢ and seashells 
and coral from: tie Coarth- 
bean, Gulf of Mexico, and 
Poctfic. El Mirador ane 
other lowland sites may 
hawe exported feathers, 
pelts, hondweoods, 

ard Money. 
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cabbage, potatoes, rice, beans, sugar, and 
other foodstuffs. The return to El Mirador 
takes 35 minutes. By truck and mule the trip 
wotwld last hve or more days. 


N OUR FIRST SEASON we took advantage of 

work done by unlikely helpers—tooters. 
| They had been quite active at El Mirador 
in recent years, They had excavated in 
dwellings and public buildings, searching 
for Classic burials with polychrome vessels 
adored with hieroglyphs and human or 
animal figures. Such vessels command big 
black-market prices. But the looters stop 
digeing if only monochrome Vessels are 
found. Consequently looters began many 
excavations, then abandoned them 

Our cleanup of their trenches showed 


that the dwellings on the surface were all of 



















National Geographic, Septenmtber [987 


Ransochked, a Classic period buriai 
site wos despatied by looters who dug a 
d polychrome 


i i. cy 1 ; : j i 
vessels. They left behind less marketable 


trench and pirated prize 


vessels scattered among bones fright) 

A Preclossic Chicane! ware bow! (bottam 
nigit) wis found near the East Gate of 
the Sacred Preciict. Chicanel ware bears 
a thick red slip and is key ewidence tn 


1 = 
tating El Atiradar 


Classic age. But under almost every dwell 
ing we discovereda Pr \resiclence 

10 Our Surprise, probes into huge struc- 
tures and platforms, which we call public 
buildings, revealed that they were entirely 
Preclassic. We had expected to find that the 
public are bites ture from the 
bine as the ¢ lassic surface dwellings 

Cither Preclassic dwellings were.excaval- 
ed in a National Science Foundation project 
directed by archaeologists Arthur A. De- 
marest of Vanderbilt Lim VErsily ant d Kobert 
rsity of Pennsylvania 


iniversity archaeologist 


aj ¥ 
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ater same 





}, abarer of the Unive 
Brigham Young | 
Donald Forsvth analvred 


hieces of broken potter 


identifiable pottery pieces found in ourexca 
vations were from the Preclassic period. All 
pottery pieces taken from construction lev- 
els of the large buildings were Preciassic 
Gur research group and other archacolo 
El Mirador, 
dence showed, was a Preclassic city 
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Fists Were astounded 
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ato “ul come 


many important clues 

ruction and occupation 
patterns in a part of the city called 
the Tigre Complex, excavated by Brigham 
Young University pracduate student Kich- 
ird Hansen quare me 
ters, It gained its name because of its huge 
Phis pyramid dominates the west 
its base covers 18,000 square me- 
Foothall Helcks 


or chicle 





Lovering 455.(01(K) s 


pyramid 
ot the city; 
ters, about the size of three 
Vears ago chicleros, ratherers, 
the most powertul animal in the 
the jaguar, or ¢: igre 


named it tor 
LOFESL, 

Tigre Pyramic rises in. truncated form to 
12? stories, where the upper landing has three 
smaller structures on it. The center one 
raises the structure's height to 18 stories 
The three structures represent a 
theme expressed repeatediy at El Mirador 


Lriaciic 


El Mirador, A Maya Metropolis 


thousands of 
Two-thirds of 





the pyramid & # long narrow 


In front of 
plaza and row of smaller binldimes 
one, Which we call the Tigre ge ai 
penetrated twa rooms. We 
debris 
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ers: nid 
these rooms of the looters’ 
viited to floor level 
lv shaped, réd (hy 
was ol Preciassic maniuiacture 

Further digging here in the next three sea 
cans exposed well-preserved stairways and 
large stucco 8 sculptures with part-human 
arid fn jaguar human-like 
head flanked by jaguar paws, coupled with 
ear tiares and knotted bundles (pages $26-7) 
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All these features are thought to s«ymbol- 
ize secular authorities with sanctions to rule 
from the gods. I believe these symbols are 
part of an incipient writing system. This as- 
sumption comes from recent breakthroughs 
in deciphering Classic hieroglyphs in which 
similar symbols have been found in repeated 
contexts. 

The Tigre Complex is flanked on the 
south by Monos, a40-meter-high complex of 
buildings anda plaza. Monos was named for 
the large, raucous howler monkey and cov- 
ers neatly 17,000 square meters. Directly 
east of the Tigre Complex, and adjoining 
it, stands the great Central Acropolis and 
Central Plaza proup. Radiocarbon dating of 
materials found here suggests construction 
between the second and first centuries be- 
fore Christ. 


HE CENTRAL ACROPOLIS and Central 
Plaza provided a grand setting for rit- 


vals and ceremonies. Looking down 
from the acropolis, one can see the entire 
centerline of the plaza below, and the dispo- 
sition of all its buildings. 

Here my mind’s eye conjures solemn rites 
with plumed dignitaries. Conch trumpets 
and drums sound. An eldersteps forward to 
proclaim the birth of a male heir. A servant 
girl holds up the infant, whois barely visible 
in his soft wrapping of “New World silk” 
from the celba tree. The assembled muiti- 
tude—officials, relatives, servants, and oth- 
ers—cries outapproval .. 

I awaken to reality, slapping at insects 
and tormented by the heat. But the meaning 
of this place is clear. Here was the heart of El 
Mirador, the theater for the most important 
events: declarations of war, ostracizing of 
dissidents, imposing of tributes, religious 
ceremonies. Here a newly installed ruler 
would have interceded with the gods for his 
people-—by cutting and bleeding himself 
before the people. The flow of blood would 
signal intercession with the gods 

Ourexcavations atthe Central Acropolis, 
which is more than 30 meters long, support 
these visions. A wide stairway fronts the 
center of the acropolis, running from the 
plaza to the first level. The stairs were con- 
structed with great skill during Preclassic 
times, Cut limestone blocks were uniformly 
shaped with stone instruments and carefully 
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Markers of Maya Culture 
“7 HE WORLD OF THE MAYA ultimately 
spanned territory m today’s Mexico, 
(ruatemala, Belize, Honduras, and El Salva- 
dor. Early Maya may have numbered in the 
millions. Author Matheny theorizes that El 
Mirador was a center for the development of 
Maya culture, where symbols later used in 
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fitted, set with lime mortar, then plastered 
with a lime stucco skillfully finished for 
durability, It is likely that a coating of red 
paint, a mixture of crushed hematite and a 
medium such as Water, was applied 

At the top of the stairs we found an altar 
olatform of unusual form. It has 12 large 
finely finished slabs set on the north and 
south faces, These slabs are about the size of 
carved stelae discovered tn Classi 
which herald occasions such as birth, death, 


aActesspon to power Hut the ACTOpOuUs steime 


CULES 





slabs are blank. They once may have beer 
painted with figures and other symbols me- 
an altar stone 
that hada thick coating of red paint on the 
underside set next to a blank stela, These 
stele attest that this was the most important 
section of Ei Mlirador. Thisideais supported 
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The logistics of fieldwork 
enifailed suppivirke Drovisitis 
fod Corp In remote jungie 
At first, jood was trekked in 
from Carmelith, tie néarest 
village, a three-day trip by 
mulé train. An airstrip, here 
under construction (left) 
chortened tie muinto 13 mn- 
utes, To byild the strip, some 
i a 
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ie author (enw tert) and 
his colleagues study artifacts 
mo hel 1b. Archeology 
student Wayne Howell and 
Cruatematan artist Andres 
Corze (right) record detatls 
af a stairway on the Pow 
lemple, part of the Danta 
Complex, Excavations were 
refilled at season's end to 
prevent deterioration of the 
site, Because of its 
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byasimilarfind of stelae on the plaza below, 
The Central Acropolis and Central 
seem ta have been the focal area of what | 


tall the Sacred Precinct, though religious 
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and other ceremonies undoubtedly occurred 
at Vigreé and at other complexes 

The Sacred Precinet is demarcated bv-a 
low wall. Elizabeth Chambers of the Catho- 
lic University of America excavated it In 
several places and found that it is made ol 
laree limestone blocks, mortared in piace. 
She uncovered paved pathways that lead to 
rooms built into the wall. We interpreted the 
paths as formal entry points: Credentials 
could have been presented here, allowing se 
lected persons inte the Sacred Precinet 

A number of dwelling mounds that we 
have identified indicaté a stratified society 


Asalways, the rich and the powerful resided 
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in choice places, probably nenrest the large 
public buildings and temples 

We uncovered a rare elite Preclassic resi- 
cence at the end of the western wing of the 
Central Acropolis. The residence consists of 
several buildings set in a compound sur- 
rounding a plaza. 

Excavations by Brigham Young Univer- 
sity graduate student Ellen Stutz Landeen 
revealed construction of the highest quality 
Every room displays carefully cut stone, 
precise use of mortar, stucco covering, and 
red paint. Each room is reached from the 
plaza level by a well-preserved stuccoed 
stairway. Rooms have wide entryways, 
benches, conyenient steps to different lev 
els, and at least one room hasa wide window 
in the back wall. Evidence of stucco sculp- 
LUrINg €Xisls In some rooms. 


El Mirador, A Maya Metropolis 





We plan to continue investigating this 
unique place, a potential Preciassic palace in 
the Maya heartianed 


lL. MIRADOR must have depended on sup- 
plies and services from many commu 
nities outside the city proper. From 

the air | can reacily make out the major ave- 
nues of commiunication—the raised cause- 
ways in the sea of trees, At the extreme 
western edge of El Mirador, three cause- 
Ways early join nan area we call the Cross- 
roads. The buildings in this part of the 
ancient city are of a different type than else- 
where Tribute gos anc foots CT produc iS 
from outlying communities may have been 
received here. 

The design of the Crossroads layout sug- 
pests that anything entering or leaving the 
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WEST GROUP Mia inc ap 
These Guviings form tire Sacred Precinct weil 
Sacred Precinet— civic and 
ceremonial buildings partly 
enclated by 2 wal, Gateways 
may have controled access. 


Blueprint of a 
2,000-year-old city 


S RVEYING THE SCENE, Mario Roberto 
de Leon helps map E] Mirador from i 
reetop perch (left), As many 26-200 build- 
ings may remain undiscovered and \n- 
mapped. The city was undoubtedly a seal 
of Maya political and economic power in 
the Petéen, at least 50 smaller communities 

surrounded it. El Miractor may have con- 
trolled trade networks extending to Vuca- 
tan and south. Traces remain of at least six 
thorowehfares leading to outhying areas 

Like the Olmec civilization that preceded it 

and the Classic Mava culture that followed 

Fl Mirador ends in mystery. The city was 
practically abandanect about A.D, 15! 
Theones include plague, war, crop failure, 

clitnate change, ane liminished Waller 
cuppiv. The question i one of the bimerst 
rinclles of 3 lava oarchleniowy 
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city could have been controlled easily. The 
Causeways cross bajos, or lowlands, to high- 
éer ground and afford the only practical pas- 
sage over these seasonally flooded areas. Itis 
likely that bajos surrounding the city were 
intensively farmed, but farther away they 
held an almost impenetrable mix of stunted 
trees, underbrush, and mud. [he mainte- 
nance of these causeways was crucial to the 
citv: Smallertowns and communities proba- 
bly contributed labor for this purpose. 

Aerial photographs show about 20 seg- 
ments of causeways néar FE.) Mirador, These 
can be traced to Tintal, a large Maya site 21 
kilometers southwest; to Nakbe, 12 kilome- 
lers southeast and to other Preclassic sites, 
This suggests an even larger network of 
causeways, 2 lively flow of trade 

The range-of that tradein Preclassic times 
is partly indicated by what we have found at 
El Mirador; seashells and coral from the Pa- 
cific, the Caribbean, andthe Gulfof Mexico; 
volcanic ash from the Guatemala highlands 
300 kilometers away; granite and marble, 
the nearest source of which ts Belize; the red 


On the loom of time, past and 
present iitertwine in a pattern 
perceptible to the discerning eve 
The backstrap loom used by a Maya 
womoni—whiose water lily headdress 
and decorated mot bespeak royal 
lineage—ts still wsed by present- 
day weavers in Cuotemala. 
Evervdaoy wear of the Maya 
elite may have been. thin cotton, 
perhops grown in fields surround: 
trig El Mirador. Ceremonial costume 
was ¢labordte and tired precious 
materials such as-feathers, hode, 
shell, aru ftir, 
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Fagment used to color countless pots and to 
paint the great buildings—probably also 
from the highlands. 

L often reminded myself that along with 
trade items, ideas also moved along the 
causewavs—iceas that, when exchanged 
and examined and reshaped, led to the full 
flowering of Maya civilization. 


HE CHICLEROS are masters of name- 
giving. They named Danta Pyramid, 
the highest structure on the site, after 
the large and powerful tapir. The Danta 
Complex ancl its pyramid sit on the eastern 
edge of the city, somewhat apart from Tigre 
and the other complexes. One can see this 
pyramid from an airplane more than a hun- 
dred kilometers away. Though stightly 


smaller than the 18-story Tigre Pyramid, its 
top rises 45 meters higher since it stands 
upon a hall. 

The two pyramids oppose one another— 
Tigre greets the morning sun; Danta ob- 
serves the setting sun. This is consistent 
with a Maya obsession with the sun and its 
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cvcle. Evidence from other sites shows that 
the Mava regarded themselves as “keepers 
of the Sun,” and often held religious ceremo- 


When the base of the 
Danta Complex was con- 
structed, the ground was 
first cleared and leveled for 
& light pavernent of lime stucco, 
which has mostly disappeared. 
Upon this-surface-a lone blank 
limestone stela, still standing, and 
a round altar stone were found 
approximately on the centerline of 
the entire complex. A few meters 
behind the stela and altar, a vast plat- 
form rises seven meters and extends north 
and south for 300 meters. On my first visit to 
Danta, in 1978, I found it hard to accept the 
fact that this base platform was only partofa 
larger construction, 

[remember climbing atop the plattorm ta 
be greeted by two temples, each ten or ¢lev- 
en stories high, several large residences, and 
numerous smaller structures, 

At the east end of the platform, another 
platiorm rises sin identical seven meters. [tis 
200 meters long and parallel to the first, 
When] reached the top of it, was startled to 
detect about 50 Classic dwellings anda cen- 
tral building only a little smaller than the 
Tigre Pyramid, two kilometers to the west, 

The central building rises at a steep angle 
lor 21 meters. Climbing, [had to grasp vines 
and roots to pull myself up, only to find at 
the top another cluster of buildings. From 
here the central structure rose another 2! 
meters. This final ascent was bv far the 
hurdest, the angle being 0 degrees, the 
surfaces deteriorated. 

When I reached the peak, a mag- 
nificent panorama humbled me. Unbroken 
forest spread as far as the eve could reach. 

The loneliness of the forest and the isola- 
tion of El Mirador struck home: From this 
vantage I liked to think of how the city and 
its surroundings would have appeared in its 
heyday: « bustling place, thousands at 
work, Men felling chunks of the forest for 
fuel to cook with and to convert limestone 
into plaster. Farmers tilling nearby land. In 
the city, workers clearing drainage svstems, 
repairing reservoirs, 80 that when the rains 
came they could be caught and stored. 


El Mirador, A Maya Metropolis 









The bridge between the otherworldly 
and the everday wos sponned by practi- 
tioners of ritwal like this impersoniator- 
dancer, He wears a wood mask bearing 
a. design found on a stela between altar 
niatfornms on the Central Plora. The 
mosk's snout and scrolis reflect deity. 
The snoke symbol was often purt of such 
ceremonies, The dancer wears a shoulder 
band of fade, shell, and parrot feathers, 


Water was life! The city iteelf was a huge 
catchment area and so had to be kept clean. 
All took enormous effort. 


UT QUESTIONS tugged at my mind too. 
W hat made the Maya first settle here? 
And why did they then construct such 
a great crtve Unlike most large Maya sites, 
El Mirador has no lake, river, or seacoast at 
hand. There are few natural resources, only 
the limestone rock for building, the forest for 
fuel. ‘Today the area is unpéopulated, not a 
soul within 60 kilometers, save the occasion- 
al chicle gatherer, 
| believe the reason must have been stra- 
tegic—perhaps from here near the base of 
the Yucatan Peninsula they could control 
trade over the region, And what caused the 
collapse of this and other Preclassic cities? 
Was it @ failure of the culture? Some cata- 
straphic event? I simply don't know. 
The uniqueness of El Mirador lies not 
only in its size but also in the fact that it was 
not torn down or substantially built over by 
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Maya who lived here in the Classic period, 

Classic Maya were present in consider- 
able numbers, as evidenced by their residen- 
tial compounds in several areas of the site. 
Deanne Matheny, my wife, along with five 
other archaeologists, excavated three Clas- 
sic dwellings just outside the Sacréd Pre- 
cinet. This community of about 70 dwellings 
and a few principal buildings shows all the 
signs of an elite population that have been 
found at other Classic sites, 

What is missing at El Mirador are public 
buildings exhibiting the Classic period cor- 
beled vault to span open spaces; carved 
stone stelae with writing, calendrics, and 
mathematics; and sumptuous palaces. Our 
evidence shows that the Classic period peo- 
ple failed to erect a single public builcing. 
We conjecture that the Classic population at 
El Mirador was ruled by a weak political 
structure, one that did not have the power 
necessary to control a large population, 

We have turned up some evidence of 
Classic ceremonial activity. On the first 
landing of the Tiere Pyramid, about 35 
meters above the plaza, we found Classic 
pottery and numerous obsidian lancets and 
knife points. We had them tested for trace 





A piece of the Maya puzzle, a potsherd 
(above) provides a clue to Intellectual 

life. The character, to some epigraphers, 
rends ohow, or lord. tf so, the 2,200-year- 
old symbol could be an early example of 
Maya writing. Though pots such as these 
on o-cocoste, or wood frame (facing 
page), moy have been trade items, El 
Mirador's most enduring exports were 
ideas. ft was here and at other Preciassic 
sites, say scholars Linda Schele and Mary 
Ellen Miller, that “the template for Maye 
kingship and their world view wea set for 
the hext one thousand years.” 
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elements to determine their origin. All came 
from obsidian flows in the Valley of Mexico, 
about 1,000 kilometers west. 

Someday we'll probably discover there 
was a great deal of long-distance tracle in 
Classic times between such sites as E| Mira- 
dor and Teotihuacan, far to the west, and 
Kaminaljuvi, to the south. 


| - PuAT DO THE EXCAVATIONS of El 
\WV Mirador tell us about the ancient 

Maya? It should be remembered 
that our work-is in its initial stage; only test 
and salvage excavations have taken place. 
But we can make some observations. 

First, it was surprising to most Mavanists 
that so large a city, and one showing such 
superb engineering skills, could have been 
built during the second and first centuries 
B.c.; after all, the Preclassic Maya were 
not thought to have been capable of such 
achievement. Second, it was also believed 
that these early Maya were not capable of or- 
gunizing a city-state type of government— 
that they were ruled by warring chieftains. 

T have difficulty visualizing El Mirador 
having been built by a chieftain. I believe 
that a dynamic political force mobilized a 
stable population of tens of thousands for 
the time tt took to do the job, and then main- 
tamed its economic and political importance 
in the Petén forest 

A city of this size could not have been built 
without enormous resources of people and 
raw materials, A city is part of a cultural sys- 
tem extending well beyond the city itself. No 
city can @xist in isolation, but instead inter- 
acts with other cities, towns, villages, and 
hinterland populations for diverse foods, 
products, talents, skills, and knowledge. 

El Mirador was a city that required the 
best that a society had to give. Architects, 
engineers, craftsmen, astronomers, artists, 
priests, politicians, warriors, laborers, 
farmers, traders, and «a huge supporting 
population had to be pulled together to cre- 
ate this magnificent metropolis, These ele- 
ments did not come together by chance but 
by organization of a high order that | prefer 
to call the primitive city-state, 

Still rich with promise beneath its jungle 
shroud, El Mirador will no doubt continue 
to throw brilliant new light on the begin- 
nings of the Maya civilization: a 
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JAMES MADISON 





By ALICE J. HALL 
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A GLANT IN TNT ELLECT, 
COL diminutive james Madison 


convinced the squabbling 
states (oO send representatives to 
Philadelphia 200 years ago 
to “form a more perfect Union.” 
For the Constitutional Con- 
verttion, he prepared a scheme 
of national government unt rieil 
in the wori. Ais Virginia 
Plon described three sep 
grote broniches of pavernment 
| thr Power emariaririg From 
the people 

Son of a Virginie planter, 
Madison devoted his life to 
public service und the ued 
tint Americans could powert 
fhemselves. A 4]-yeur-old 
congressman in 1792, he 
posed for this portrait by fis 
friend, Philadelphia artist 
Charles Willson Peale. It 
larer hing it Peoie’s museum 
among portraits of other 
Presidentsa—in 1808 Madison 
wos elected fourth Chief 
Executive of the new republic 
he had helped invent. 
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chitect of ~ 
Constitution 








Photographs by SAM ABELL 


|OM JEFFERSON was impressed. Again he read the 
list of Men meeting in Philadelpnia to design a 
new government for the United States. The year 
was 1787, and Jefferson was based in Paris as 
minister to France. He paused at the name of one 
nran—his close friend James Madison. Constita- 
| tion making was in good hands. Indeed the group 
was “really an assembly of demigods.” He probably smiled, 
thinking of Madison contradicting him with: “If men were an- 
gels, no government would be necessary,” 

But men weren't angels, and government was necessary, No 
one knew that better than the 36-year-old Madison. The Virgin- 
ia politician had accumulated so much learning and practical 
experience of the issues dividing the country that he had “per- 
haps...the most correct knowledge...of any Man in the 
Union." according to delegate William Pierce 

Madison would go on from that momentous summer ol 1787 
to win election as a four-term congressman from Virginia, to be 
President Jefferson's secretary of state, and to serve two terms 
as Presicent himself. He would become partner in one of the 
most appealing marriages in American political life. But Madi- 
sons most significant legacy remains his role as architect of the 
U.S. Constitution, the oldest blueprint for government in the 
world today, To understand James Madison is to understand 
how the Constitution came into being. 

James was a first son, born in 1731 to Nelly and James Mazdi- 
son of Orange County, Virginia. His people were, he noted, 
“planters and among the respectable though not the most opu- 
lent class." Like most immiprantsto the royal colony, his ances- 
tors had come from England not for religion or freedom but for 
profit. The first Madison, aship’s carpenter, landedin 1653. He 
acquired property by paving the passage for indentured ser- 
vants and receiving 50 acres “headright" foreach, His grandson 
Ambrose ( James's grandfather) moved west to the rolling Pied- 
montto amass 5 000 acres, part of which became the plantation 
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later called Montpelier, probably forthe French university cits 

The extensive Madison property was not unusual in those 
avs, although most Virginians were cirt farmers subsisting on 
afew acres, withor without help from aslavefamily, But Mont- 
pther it ararity today, with 2,700 acres of field and forest intact 

To see the land as James Jr, knew it, Lmounted a gentle hunt- 
ef ariel joined A ricling parts Osi Aw risp Ace tiber HOE | 
s00n felt the headlock this country put on young Jemmy ond 
neverlet go. He inherited the estate, it was his only home, andin 
1836 he was buried here in the family plot 

Geese were honking their Way south a6 We rode up trails over- 
grown with scrub, carpeted with falien leaves. Along ridges. 
Down ravines. Across trickling streams. Overhead, white and 
red oak, tulip poplar, hickory, and ash reached a hundred feet 
and more; some hacrooted during Madison's lifetime. Some 600 
acres Ol Montpeher is old-growth forest, an astonishing size for 
the agricultural Piedmont 

To the Marlisons the timber menunt fuel, house beams, ane 
furniture. The stately black walnul also served as an indicator 
of rich menist loam that, once cleared, would nurture tobacco 
Thataromatic cash crop wore out the soil quickly, and planters 
Opened new clearings rather than rotate cropsor fertilize. [Chey 
overproduced, and protits dropped. By managing stave labor 
e operations, a careful planter might survive and 
prosper. Macison 4 father doubled his slaves to 118 by 1782 





on large-sca 


EMMY and his brothers and sisters grew up plaving among 
dlave children in Walnut Grove near the big house. Some 
servants were like members of the family. When Jemmy 





néeded an oversecr, he chose the slave Sawney, a longtime 
servant. As much as emmy dishked being dependent on 
the institution of slavery, he could not cast off his inheritance 
And Virginia public opinion would not tolerate abolitionist 

We rode up to the enormous hilltop mansion that stares 
northwest to the Blue Ridge. Greatly enlarged, it bears little re- 
semibiince to the Georgian brick howse built about 1760, when 
Jemmy helped move in. Scant record remains of his privileged 
childhoocl. Lfindin the farm accounts of the 17505 in his father’s 
neat hand only two purchases I can attnbute to the first son: a 
cradle when he was three months old and “two banvons for 
Jéemmy''—ioose linen gowns—when he was three 

In their customs Virginia’s colonial upper crust were mirror 
Images of the Brith gentry. Imbued with a sense of noblesse 
oblige. Jemmy sfather served as a vestryman of the nearby An- 
ghican parish church. The vestry chose clergymen, maintained 
the buildings, and took care of the poor. They did it with tax 
money. Virginia, ike Britain, wedded church to state, church 
attendance was a law, though nat often enforced 

lf religion wasa public duty, education was a private matter 
Jame«Sr. provided the best for Jemmy, who took. to books early 
and for life. For five years he boarded with Donald Robertson, a 
respected Scottish schoolmaster in King:and Queen Count 
There the younpster studied English grammar, Latin, Greek, 
geography, and moral philosophy. He learned to summarize 
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} ‘HE ADVANCEMENT and diffu- 
sion of knowledge,” Madisan 


wrote [ate in fife, “is the onty 
guardian of trac liberty.” His 
education blossomed at the 
College of New fersey, today's 
Primctton Lniteersity, where he 
resicext, took mciits, ond studied 
With tutors af Nossou. Hall 
flower lefe, at left). Ae was 
ereatiy ittfluenced by college 
president fon Witherspoon 
(above), a Presbyterian minister 
recenify arrived from Seotlond 
with S00 books aru? challeneing 
idecs, Witherspoon encouraged 
tne testing of theories opoinst 
CONMUTION Sense On) experience. 
He would tater be the only 
clergyman to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence 

femmy, as /dodison was 
now fo infimates, joined a 
debating club, a trodttion miin- 
tained at Whir Holl, where 
Wick Beldecos spcoks in front of 
a bas-relief of Madmen, Though 
weok-wotced Madison devel- 
opdd into a fine debater; he 
iidressed the Philadelphia 
Lonvenhion more than 20) times 
rears later an opponent, Chief 


Justice John Marshall, called 


Aun “the most elonguerit min 


I ever hey ind 


ne 
a 
Fi 


Biss REMINDER of a clash 
Me thitt helped fel the call for 


a stronger national government 
Hes near Sheffield, Massachi- 
setts. The marker commen 
rates Ooniel Shoys and other 
desperate farmers who, in 1786- 
7, joined in armed revolt witen 





Heir petitions apuinst rising 
foes an strict debe collection 
were tononed. Armed with clubs 
and niuskets, Gey closed local 


courts to eet attention. A private 
army cttocked SAoveltes tn Ces 
foram field aru felled more Than 
40 mon, the bloodiest battle of 
Shave’ Rebeliion. 


Alarmed by “rapidly approde/t- 


rw anorchy,” /éodison spoke 
more urgerntiy for the proposed 
ommvention in PAtladelphia to 
pruce a government able 

to cope with such lowlessness. 
Once reluctant, George Wash- 
[ution agreed to attend 


46 


cifficult passages, a most useful skill at the 1787 Convention. 
After further study under the Reverend Thomas Martin, a 
tutor living at Montpelier, Jemmy was ready for college. The 
Anghcun-cdominated College of Williamrand Mary at Wilhams- 
bure was nearby. But Martin favored the College of New Jer- 
sey, today's Princeton, founded by Presbyterians. Jemmy went 
with delight, although Anglican George Washington had re- 

fused to send his stepson to that “nest of Presbyterians.” 
With 115 students, many from other colonies, the college 
proved to Jemmy that the Virginia cast of mind was one among 
many. A. typical ‘student, 


Jemmy wrote his father: 
“Your caution of frugality 
shall be carefully ob- 


served; but the purchas- 
ing of every small trifle... 
consumes amuch preatersum 
than one would suppose." He 
sent measurements to have 
shirts made but “not have 
them ruffled ‘till lam present 
myself,” 

Jemmy undertook, he-re- 
called, “an indiscreet experi- 
ment of the minimum of sleep 
and the maximum of applica- 
tion” to complete two vears of 
studies in one, The exercise 
hurt his health. Years later his wife, Dolley, commented on how 
litte sleep he required, and how he kept a candle burning all 
night so he could read or write if he awakened. 

For fun Jemmy and his chums civided into debating socircties 
and Hung across the praver hall ribald verse that had the tutors 
blushing. Inthe mildest of his couplets—censored by early biog- 
raphers—-he suggested that opponents “skulk within their dens 
together/W here each ones stench will kill his brother.” 


EYOND COLLEGE WALLS, disputes between the Colonies 
and the motherland were going beyond debate. Parlia- 
ment had been demanding increasingly onerous taxes 
to defray the cost of the Colonies defense, Objectingto 
taxation without representation, some Colonies refused to pay 
and countered with pacts not to import British goods. Demon- 
strations culminated inthe Boston Massacre on March 5, 1770, 
when reticoats fired into a crowd, killing five Americans. 

Then New York merchants, stung financially, decided to re- 
sume imports and wrote to Philadelphians requesting concur- 
rence. Princeton students obtained a copy of the letter, and, as 
Jemmy wrote home, it was “burnt by the Students of this place 
in the college Yard, all of them appearing in their black Gowns 
& the bell Tolling.” 

In one of the earlicst buy-American campaigns, Marlison's 
tracduation class in 1771 appeared “in American Cloth.” Jemmy 
castoff his birthright as.an Englishman as easily as putting aside 
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British woolens, Always he counted himself with the patriots. 

But to whatend? His friends left Princeton fired with enthusi- 
asm to preach, to start academies, to write novels, and to prac- 
tice law and medicine. Back in Montpelier, Jemmy tutored the 
youngest children, read, and contemplated life in his “obscure 
corner of the world.” He considered law, but found law books 
“onarse and dry.” A malaise that included episodic seizures cast 
a pall, causing him not to “expect along or healthy life.” Despite 
recurrent illness, Madison would live to age $5. His endurance 
owes in nosmall part, I believe, to his finding a consuming inter- 
est in the political health of his country. 

Asthe redbud and dogwood burst into bloom across Montpe- 
lier in 1773 and his doctors counseled “more activity and less 
Study,” Jemmy felt better. Events were overtaking Virginia 
and his quietude 

"Tdo not meddle in Politicks,” he wrote college friend Wil- 
liam Bradford. He added a key word, Out, Local issues—in this 
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MADISON'S WORLD: Although 
he rarely ventired beyond this 
Middle Atlantic landscape, 
Madison read extensively and 
corresponded with leading fiz- 

ures, gaining a profound under- 
standing of the larger world. 
From Montpelier, his beloved 
family ptantation in the Pied- 
mont, he often rode the nuitted 
local meads—despite hemor- 
rhoidal attacks eased in summer 
by visits to the mineral springs 
ot Bath, today's Berkeley 
Sprites. Fredericksburg wos a 
mail drop and the closest port 
for Montpelter crops, 
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instance a scarcity of cash that reduced prices by hali—affected 
everyone. [Chat December, news of a violent tea party in Boston 
Inspired resistance to British laws eisewhere. Jemmy ordered a 
map of Boston Harbor. Soon he was seeking information not 
found in the weekly newspapers: What was inthe Pennsylvania 
charter? What was the extent of religious toleration therer 

A religious revival was sweeping the Virginia Piedmont. Un- 
lettered! self-appointed preachers of the Separate Baptist sect 
preached without license in private homes and open fields. An- 
rlicans were encouraged to be born again and to bear witness by 
hollering, singing, and swooning. Britain's Act of Toleration 
rave cissenters the right to apply to the Anglican establishment 
in Williamsbure for alicense, but they refused to recognize gov- 
ernment authority over matters of conscience. 

some counties tried to suppress the loud preachers by charg- 
ing them with disturbing the peace. Hut even in jail they 
preached—throurh barred windows, Jemmy argued against 
that “Hell-conceived principle of persecution [that] rages 
among some the Clergy can furnish their Quota of Imps for 
this business." The controversy set him thinking alone lines that 
trouble some Americans to this dav. Could a free society stand 
withoutestablished religion at its foundations 

In the Virginia capital of Williamsburg 2 rump tegistature ts- 
sued the first call fora Continental Congress tomect in Philadel- 
phia in 1774; Jemmy wished that he could attend. Virginians 
Were Tea ly he wrote Rre iford., “to jot nthe Bostonians a 400n 
as violence is offered them or resistance thought expedient.” 
Jemmy drilled with the Orange County militia and handled a 
rifle so well, he bragged later, he “should not often miss Ete 
bignets of a man’s face at the distance of 100 Yards.” 

When Orange County organized aCommittee of Safety torun 
local affairs in support of the new Congress, Madison Sr. was 
chairman ancd Jemmyamember. In May of the watershed year 
of i776, James Maclison, [r.. won his first election—to the Vir- 
rinka Convention at Williamsbure, That act of confidence by 
his Orange neighbors set in motion a 40-year career in politics 


ADTSON'S ENTRY into the public arena was not auspi- 
cious. He was remembered as “asmiall, fraiivouth, 
who, though he had reached his twenty-fifth vear, 

looked as if he hacl not attained his majority.” 

About five feet six inches tall, he wore black, down to his silk 

stockings and laced shoes. He powdered his brown shoulder. 

ength hair and tied it behind, Edmund Randolph remembered 
enjoying “the banquet of hisremarks upon Grecian, Roman 
and English history,” whispered during debates 

Macison joined the committee that drafted the state con 
stitution, It “derived power from the people’"—a revolutionary 
concept(—and boasted a model bill of rights. When wealthy 

Tidewater planter George Mason sted those individual free- 

dams, Madison detected a subtle law in the phrase about 

religion: “All men shou'd enjoy the fullest Toleration."” No, 

Muarlison said, the free exercise of religion should be an absolute 

nutural ritht, not subject to the toleration of others: 
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named a telow lawmaker governor (Patrick Henry, followed 

Thomas Jefferson), then made him dependent on an:eigot 
man council of state they also appointed. While on that council 
Maclison formed a friendship with Jefferson that wis “for life.” 


NW THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE, Aladison gained experience 
with state supremacy that would lead him at the Philactel- 
phia Convention to speak against it, There was, he said, “a 
constant tendency of the States to encroach on the teceral 

wuithority: to violate national Treaties, to infringe the rights ane 
interests of each other: to op 
press the weaker parts 

When Madison's col 

leagues in 1780 selected him 
to represent Virginia in the 
Continental Coongress, the’ 
could not guess that they were 
aiding the rise of a man who 
would shortly work to de- 
prive them of much of their 
power. And when Madison 
rode away from Montpelier, 
eager for action after being 
snowbound all winter, he Li 
the suspected he would not re 
turn for three years, and then 


a 


wiser in the affairs of state— 
idl of the heart 

Philadelphia was the nation’s cosmopolitan capital of 40,000 
incl its major port. From Front Street 200- wharves reached into 
the Delaware River: 300 stipe often anchored offshore Along 
Warket Street open-air stalls displavedthe produce and crafts ol 
the countryside. Madison dined with the French minister Lu 
zerne and with the other southern delegates at City Tavern, 
which catered to delegates. (Congress had a ready informallh 
into ort it nicl uth | 

Wet the city WHS on 8 Wartiine footing From Ben Franklin’: 
Market Street dwelling his daughter Sarah directed ladies sew- 
ine linen shirts for Pennsylvania ters. Viarlison worn” uve 
news of Hrnitisn depredatiors in Vireinia. He marveled at the 
inexcellecd appearance of French soldiers and “the exactness of 





civ icied 





their discipline" as these allies marched through Philadelphia to 
the final battle at Yorktown 

ALP ifthand Market streets, Macison lodged in the congenial 
atmosphere of a boardinghouse run by Mary House and her 
daughter, Eliza House Trist. Boarders shared large breakinsts 


and other meals alone with news TPom tp Ly \de-ranocing « ib] 





respondence. Yearslatera list grandson would marry a felter- 
son granddaughter. Hutin 1783 boarders Were Z0ssiping aboul 
the budding romance between Madison pnd ViveRclous 16-year 
old Katty Floyd , daughter of a New York congressman. Mazcli- 
son wrote Jefferson that he had “ascertained her sentiments," 
and “most preliminary arrangements, although detinitive, will 


he post peor until the end of the vearin Coneress.” 
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Ths FERNAL INSTITUTION, slavery 
offended some Southerners: 
and mary visitors. Touring 
Virginia, Benjamin Henry Lo- 
trobe, later an architect of the 
Capitol, sketched slave women 
clearing cornfields near 
Fredericksburg in 1798, The 
overseer, as Latrooe sardoni- 
colly captioned the work, was 
“doting his duty,” 

Madison hated slavery but 
could not live independent of his 
plantation. In 1785 he spoke 
eloquently for a state bill for 
gradual abolition, but it foiled. 
At the Philadelphia Convention 
he agreed to @compromise 
counting only a portion of slaves 
for determining the number of 
representatived a atate could 
have, But he supported an end 
to the slave trade in 20 years. 





But fickle Kittv, summering at her Long Island home, 
dreamed of a 19-year-old metlical student, also a boarder, She 
broke the engagement. Madison shared the “disappointment” 
circumspectly with Jefferson, who sent comfort: “The world 
still presents the same and many other resources of happiness, 


and you possess many within yourself. . . of all machines ours is 


the most complicated and inexplicable.” 


N THE EARLY 1780S, Madison, one of the youngest men in 
the Continental Congress, gave the appearance of being all 
business, He represented the largest, most populous, and 
wealthiest state, One out of five Americans was a Virgin- 

ian, Yet Virginia's delegation had only one vote. Under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, the country's first constitution, power 
was shared equally by the 13 states, No enforcement power ex- 
isted, No federal courts. No senate. No president. Congress 
could ask states for funds, but states often did not pay. Con- 
gressmen selected one of their own to be “President of these 
United States in Congress.” A succession of forgotten men, 14 in 
all, were “president” before George Washington. 

With single-minded determination Macison learned the 
ropes. He put together majorities, joining Virginia's interests 
with those of other states. He fought against New Englanders 
who, to gain.a monopoly on codfish sales to Spain, were willing 
to giveup American rights to the Mississippi River—selling Vir 
ginia settlers in the Ohio Valley down the river, as it were. 

For all its weaknesses the Continental Congress had waged 
and won a war with the world’s mightiest power. Itnegotiated a 
peace that included a vast terri- 
torial cession, But could the 
states in Congress work togeth- 
er in peace? Could they fulfill 
the promise of the Revolution 
to secure the people's right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? 

Madison could not stay to 
find oul; congressmen could 
nobserve more than three years 
in six. Scarcely had he returned 
to Montpelier than he was 
elected again to the Virginia 
Legislature. From this base he 
began to work on an all- 
consuming idea: The Articles 
of Confederation needed dras- 
tic overhaul. A national government had to be given more pow- 
er toacton behalf of the Union, Making a move in this direction, 
he wrote and won passage of a Virginia resolution calling for a 
conference in Annapolis to discuss trade and commerce. Only 
five states sent delegates that September 1786. But these men 
recommended the calling of a general) convention in Philadel- 
phia the following May. 

There was little enthusiasm at first. Then, as if fate conspired 
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convention must succeed or-“it will show that we have not Wis- 
dom enough among us to govern ourselves. 

Monday morning, only Virginia and Pennsylwania delegates 
appeared in the high-ceilinged Assembly Room of the Pennsyl- 
Vania State House (now Independence Hall). Virginians beran 
tocaucus daily todraw up what would be known as the Virginia 
Plan. It was presented éarly. It became the basis for the sum- 
mer's discussion; it distilled the ideals of James Marlison, 

But first, more delegates had to show up. By Friday, May 25, 
men from seven siates—a quorum—had gathered. The con- 
vention could begin. Washington was selected unanimously to 
preside, Madison, who planned to record the proceedings for 
pasterity, sat in front, “for hearing al! that passed.” At each 
day's end, often by candlelicht, he took up quill pen, india ink, 
and fine British bond to write out his abbreviated notes, the 
most complete record we have. He cid not miss a single day, a 
self-imposed task that, he later admitted, “nearhy killed me.” 

The delegates aclopted rules of procedure that resulted in dis- 
jointed debate but true consensus: Each state had one vote; a 
dimple majority passed a motion; a proposition could be debated 
again if the majority agreed. Delegates were to workin secrecy 
Madison made the best defense ever forthe people's right nol to 
know: “By secret discussion no man felt himself obliged ta re- 
tain his opinions any longer than he was satisfied of their propri- 
ety and truth, and was open to the force of argument.” 

OF the 55 delegates, 40 on average attended the five- or six- 
hoursessions, adivurning about 4 p.m, the Philadelphia dinner 
hour. At first glance they seem cast from acommon mold: white, 
male, Protestant (only two were Roman Catholic). Average age: 
42. About-a quarter were Freemasons. Half had fought in the 
war. All but two had experience in state government or in Con- 
gress or both. Most believed ina stronger central government; 
those who didn'tstayed home or left early. Yet tothese mencon 
sensus didn't come easily; it almost cidnt:come at all, 

As soon as Virginia's 34-year-old Governor Edmund Ran- 
dolph presented the Virginia Plan, Madison had a fight on 
his hands. [t neatly removed a great deal of power from state 
legislatures anc transferred it to a national legislature of two 
branches, the lower elected by the people. This Congress could 
veto any state law found unconstitutional, Madison's pet check 
on the injustices of local lawmakers. [t would select achief exec- 
utiveand judges who, incombination, could veto nationallegis- 
lation as wellas some state laws. Congress would make lawson 
all matters where the states were “incompetent.” 

Delegates took for granted the value of a separation af powers 
among a legislature, executive, and judiciary to prevent any 
one branch from becoming dictatorial. But the worth of direct 
election was not self-evident. A delegate from Massachusetts, 
merchant-politician Elbridge Gerry—witness to Shays’ Rebel- 
lion—declared the people “are the dupes of pretended patriots." 

Virginia's George Mason disagreed and gave voice to the 
small farmers; laborers, and debtors not present in the room: 
“Weought to attend tothe rights of every class." Some delegates 
made thetridess graphic. Pennsylvania's astute James Wilson 
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M DISON'S SPIRIT suffused 
. . agmeck convention held 


in Colonial Willansburg last 
MEA fo Write an idea! con- 
stitution Virginia high-school 
students studied Modison's Vir- 
find Plan cand other historical 
documents before drafting pro: 
posals, During heated debates, 
a student George Washington 
urged, “Use pour spirit of 
COMLPTOMT ESS. 

The delegotes agreed to three 
branches of goverment, mclud- 
tig a chief executive wi could 
serve nt unlined nomber of 
fermi, But unlike their cownter- 
parts in L7a7, they voted that 
the vice president should hove 
foreign policy duties and En- 
glish would be the official lan- 
guage. All delegates, including 
Carol Patterson (upper lest), 
sipned: some left midicationa of 
unfamilianty with a quill pen 
(above). The College of William 
ind Mary law school convened 
the group of the-Holl of Bur 
cesses, where Woda, at 25, 
bevor his coreer in [7 76, 
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4A’ OBSCURE CORNER of the 
wore” Medison called 
Aontpelier, Ae enlarged his 
father’s brick house aru acifed 
a@ portico and garden temple 
(below, beyond the costumed 
riders), miundeted after the 
Temple of Love at Versarites, 
Countless visitors enjoyed the 
hospitality of Janes and Dolley, 
who sometimes were obearved 
Punting poor Mocs on the por- 
tico, Doubled in size by 20th- 
century owners, Montpelier now 
belones £0 the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, which 
opered if to the public this ear 


visualized the new 
powers held wp by the broamed-trase 
ment, he argued, “could long 
the people 

Discussion seemed to skip around, as the men postponed 
difficult choices. Delegates came and went; Virginia's George 
W vthe was called Konia to his fatally ill wite 

Madison wanted a senate electect by the lower house or by the 
people themselves, but he lost to the majonty: Senators would 
be selected by state legisiatures, a clause in the final document 
not preempted until 1913, when the 17th Amendment gave the 
sehoction to the peaple, 


syaterm a% a pyramid of extensive federal 
ed voting public. “No govern- 
subsist without the confidence of 


OST DELEGATES TOOK A® GOSPEL the theories of 
French political philosopher Montesquieu, who 
beheved ina system of separated powers. He also 
contended that only cities or small countnes could 


maintain a republican government. Madison refuted that 
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intellectual giant. Representative government would work fora 
large country, he insisted. “Extend the sphere and vou take ina 
greater variety of parties,” he later wrote in the tenth Federalist 
tay. Competing, the minorities would form new majorities 
less likely to “invade the rights of other citizens," 

Atthe convention, that was what the small states were doing. 
New Jersev produced a plan that largely rehashed the Artiches of 
Confederation. Its delegate William Paterson recalled that 
Congress had told them to revise, not replace. New York's John 
Lansing was shocked by the Virginian Plan: “The Scheme it- 
self is totally novel.” And Paterson added in desperation, “The 
Expence will be enormous.” 

Then the brilliant former aide to General Washington, young 
Alexander Hanulton of New York, rose to speak against both 
plans. Why would men of ability “come 600 miles to i national 
levislature?” No one but a demagogue or middling politician 
would. Therefore, model your government on the British 
with an ewecutive and senate for lite. The convention ignored 
the idea. Hamilton, frustrated at the opposition of bis fellow 
state delegates—both Anti- 
Federalists—departed 

Wrangling got so bad, 
Washington wrote Hamilton: 
“T almost despair The 
Men who oppose a strong & 
¢hergetic government are, in 
inv opinion, narrow minded 
politicians, or are under the 
influence of local views. .. .1 
wish you were back.” Hamil- 
ton returned to join in the 
September finale. 

Now afew detegates met in 
early morning caucus to Te- 
view the arguments, They 
resolved to support & compro- 
mise passed on July 16: Letsmall states have their goal of equali- 
tv in the senate, but in the lower house have representation 
based an population; let the lower house originate money bills, 
The Great Compromise held; the convention was saved. 


AY MD-JULY Macison had been deteated on favorite dens: 
proportional representation in the senate and congres- 
sional veto of state laws. Now he proved asuperb strat- 
egisi, following different paths to reach his goals. Since 

the senate was not to be elected by the lower house orthe people, 
he advocated more power for the executive and judiciary 
Much of the work was conducted in committees and in tavern 
caucuses. By theend of August the fullconvention had agreed to 
give Congress the power to regulate foreign trade and interstate 
commerce, borrow money, collect taxes, and ban the importa. 
tion of slaves after 1808, Finally, a Committee on Postponed 
Matters, including Madison, took up the subject of the Presi- 
dency, a post unique to the United States in the 18th century. 


James Madison, Architect of the Canaritutian 
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K NORAD SPIRIT, Thormos 
} Jefferson shared with 


Afodison a friendship of teecrly 


SO years. They collaborated on 
lepislotion, agricultural reforms, 
and the founding of the Univer 
sity of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville. The dynamic, rhetorical 
leffersen customanly asked the 
more arly tieal Macdiscen to 
review huis ideas, Often apart, 
they emploved secret code (facing 
poige) to ensure privacy for their 
letters. In code Jefferson re- 
ported talks with Kitty Played 
“in your fawor” (above). Close 
fo doth in Ta26, lefferson wrote 
his friend, “Tobe core of me 
when decd.” 
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LAN HURNED on 
| August 24, J&l4, even as 


President Madison and his First 
Lady were fleeing during the 
only foreien invasion of the 
nation’s capital Congress hod 
declared war in 1812 to end 
Britain's piterference with “Free 
Trade and Sailors’ Rights,” in 
the words of o popular slogan 
American troops hoc birmed 
Tork (now Toronto), the British 
capital of Upper Canada; in 
retaliation the British destroyed 
Li. §: gowernment burloings, 
including the White House and 
Cee Wor and Treasury Deprt- 
mernis. Before fleeing with only 
afew hours to spare, Dolleyx— 
evincing normalcy—haod ordered 
thet table set for 40 

The destruction marked a 
low potnt in. “fdr. Mocdttson's 
Wor,” as New Englond oppo- 
nents called the War of 1812, 
saving he could win or lose it— 
and poy forit too, But the 
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bantam UW, S. Navy distiiguished 
itself, both in the Great Lakes 
dnd off the Atlantic coast. 

When the American Enterprise 
defeated the Aritih Boxer off 
Partiand, Maine, in Ial3, a 
cortooniat honored the victory 

by portraying Madison, charce 
fertaticully dressed in binch, 
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punching Kotg George IT, 

At the treaty table negotiators 
nereed toon eral to bottle aul a 
retum to the status quo. Me 
treaty arrived in Wishingtan 
conn offer the news of Andrew 


Jackson's victory at New Orleans, 


elevating Madison to wnprece- 
dented. popularity, 


National Geographic, September (987 









The office was defined with George Washington in mind 

On September §, Mactison joined the committee preparing 
the final draft. Four days tater the polished phrases of Pennsyl- 
vania's debonair lawyer (rouverneur Morris were before each 
delegate, Without leaking a word, the printshop of Dunlap and 
Claypoole supplied copies with wide margins for corrections 
Clause by clause the delegates read and voted again. Several 
made last-ditch attempts to insert favorite ideas. Macison 
Wanted to give Congress the power to set upauniversity. Mason 
wished to preface the Constitution with a bill of nghts. Neither 
idea passed. Everyone was eager to po home. 

Cin-September 17, aclear, cool Monday, 35 delegates signed 
the document copied on parchment by scrivener Jacob Shallus 
George Read signed for the absent John Dickinson of Delaware. 
Mason and Randolph of Virginia and Gerry of Massachusetts 
abstained. Washington wrote in his diarv: “The Members ad- 
journed to the City Tavern, dined together and took a4 cordial 
leave of each other 1) retired to meditate on the momentous 
work) which had been executed.” 


WOULD LIKE to think that, once signed, the Constitution 

was complete. But no. Attached to it was a resolution call- 

ing for appreval “by the People” in each state. Dunlap and 

Claypoole immectately published the document in their 
daily, the Penusyitania Packet. Other papers reprinted it, and 
debate began. Madison, Hamilton, and Foreign Secretary John 
Jay in a flurry of creativity 
wrote $5 pro-Constitution ar- 
ticles for New York City 
newspapers, The Federalist 
papers are still considered the 
most lucid explanation of the 
Constitution. 

The volcano of Ant- 
Federalism erupted, Many 
were fnghtened of centralized 
power. Others believed it 
“ampossible for one code of 
laws to suit Georgia and Mas- 
sachusetts.” But the most ap- 
pealing argument was George 
Mason's: “There is no Decln- 
ration of Rights.” 

At the Virginia ratifving 
convention Madison defended the document os is; quietly and 
rationally, he actually bested his silver-tongued foe Patrick 
Henry. Virginia ratified by ten votes, and Madison moved to 
the top of Henry's enemies list. When he ran foraseatinthe new 
Congress, he found himself facing his friend James Monroe, 
who had been pushed into that untenable position by the vincic- 
tive Henry 

On the portico ofa Lutheran meetinghouse still standing near 
Culpeper, Maclison and Monroe debated tn the face of a keen 
January wind. Madison's ear became frostbitten, Later he 
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James Madivan, Architect of the Constitution 


TACK MEDALS bearing a 

_ President's portrait were 
important gifts to TAdians of the 
old Northwest during. the War 
of 812, when the British were 
seeking ther ollemiance with 
auver medals bearing the irae 
of George ITT, Madison sent out 
medals of his predecessor, /ef- 
ferson, until his own solid silver 
omnes were ready fate in 1614, 
Barlier the Mfadisons had 
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entertained a delegation of Sac, 
Fox, and Osage ata White 
House dinner 

The CS. 8. Constitution— 
Clit Tnonsides—blew apart the 
Guerriére in the open Atlantic 
in 1872. Today the frigate, the 
oldest commissioned warship 
afloat, is open to visitors in 
Boston Aarbar, 
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() Th AMERARTS UN DERS TANT 
"each other, d7-ytar-old 


Dolley Mactison wrote her his 


bord during a short absence 
More preporiious than Ae, she 
enhoved satherine news for him 
hd cttertided corneressiond 
deholtes, encourdgue othe: 

As a frequent 
htess atihe White Aowee of 
the widowed fefferson.and later 
2s First Lady, 
bret repuEtion for graciousriess 
the couple retired ta 
‘Montpetier to Live antong sucn 
fine furnishings as this Virginia: 
crafted wild chary Chippendate 
dining room chair, It is being 
restored by Steven Hoffman, 
whose German ancestors settled 
in Orange County before Madi 
son wis born 


Whoien to do so 


she gained o fost 


im 1817 


366 


playfully pointed to the blemish as “the honorable scars 
borne from the battlefield." Madison won (1,305 to 972) and 
was pleased that his friendship with Monroe was unatfectec. 

Madison's dedication tothe Union was to continue forthe rest 
of his hfe. As he had promised, he sponsored in the first Con- 
gress amendment known as the Bill of Rights, kev protection 
for individual liberties. And his iong-standineg 
friendship with Jefferson flower Mv? In an al- 
most comic scenario they alternately sought 
retirement and public life. Congressman Mad- 
son rode to Monticello to convince Jefferson, 
retired after hisstintin Paris, totake the post of 
secretary of state under Washington, (Later, 
when Jefferson was én route to the Presidency, 
he stopped at Montpelier to talk Madison inte 
becoming his secretary of state.) 

The men agreed about interpreting the Con- 
stitution strictly and keeping taxes and debt 
low and national government. and defense cx- 
penditures small. Alexander Hamilton, who 
believed in benching the guidelines and enlarg 
ing government's scope, was 40 irritated 
accused the jJefferson-Madison combo of 
heading a faction “subversive of the principles 
of good government and dangerous to the 
Union.” The clashing viewpoints became the 
basis of the two-party system, 

Maclison, so circumspect in public, was re- 
vealed as aman of deep passion in his personal! 
life after his introduction at age 43 to the lus- 
trous 26-year-old widow Dolley Payne Todd. 
A fnend wrote to her" At Night he Dreames of 


you & Starts in his Steep a Calling on you to reheve his Flame for 


he Burns to such an excess that he will be shortly consumed 
be has Consented to every thing that [have wrote about him 
with Sparkling Eyes.” 

They were married in September 1794. Mactson, “wearied 
with public life,” retired, but in 1801 he answered seliers 005 
call to service. In Washington the Madisons emerged as social 
eacocs ofa coterie of congressmen, ambassadors, townspeople, 
eacders of a federal work force numbering only 1230. 

It was & smooth transition when Madison was elected Presi 
dentin 1808, and Jefferson retired for good. Dolley setabout re- 
decorating the White House and hosting Wednesday socials 
There she sized wp personalities, brought enemies together, 
drank inthe news, and reported to her husband, himsell offina 
corner politicking. Even in the face of a British invasion during 
the War of 1812, she maintained the niceties to avoid the ap- 
pearance of panic. Only hours before British troops broke im, 
she fled the White House, leaving a table set for 40, wine cooling 
on the sideboard, plates warming at the hearth 

The humiliation of the capital in ruins would have left Madi- 
son's reputation in ashes too, but for news of the smashing vic- 
tory of (ren. Andrew Jackson at New Orleans and of a peace 
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fT PREAMBLE fo the 
Constitution read, “Wee the 


people of the States of New 


Hampshire, Massachu- 

setts. ..," until o lost change 
produced the ringing “We the 
People of the United States.” 
Nathing would stand benveen 
citizens anu their national 
eovermment. Yet how were the 
people to interpret the document 
as fw situations arose’? Even 
the founders could not agree 
Alexander Hamilton believed in 
[ogse construction, expanding 
on powers fot specified. Madi- 
son and Jefferson preferred 
strich adherence. Here lay the 





treaty with Britain. Overnight Madison's good name was re- 
stored and ¢ven enhanced. 

Atthe enc of his second term Jamesand Dolley retired to their 
Cirange County home. Madison had earlier taken an interest in 
agriculture from afar, as when he sent his father “afew erainsof 
upland rice; brought from Fimor by Capt. Bligh lately distin- 
guished by an adventure which you must have seen in the News- 
papers.” The grains that survived the mutiny on the Beunty 
were to be started.in Howerpots, but nothing was heard of them 
again, Now Madison could put keen concern about careful land 
development into practice, As president of the local agricultural 
society, he urged better farming practices and an énd to the de- 
struction of forests for firewood. Though crippled with old age 
In 1834, the former President-penned these final words to his 
countrymen: “The advice nearest to my heart is that the 
Union of the States be cherished and perpetuated.” 

When I went to the polls last November, [thought of Madi. 
son and his lifelong struggle to make the Union work. Hunched 


over my ballot, I punched my choices and slipped the paper into 
its Jacket and the ballot box. The secrets of my political con- 
science were secure, Had I been voting in Madison's Virginia 
(whichas.a woman I could not clo), [would have walked a gant- 
let of haranguing candidates offering “treats” from whiskey 
barrels to reach the courthouse steps and tell the clerk my 
choice, He, in full earshot of all my neighbors, would proclaim: 
“Alice Hall votes for James Marison.” 

In something approaching awe, | join that parade of Ameri- 
cansthat has—every other vear since 1789— elected representa- 
lives, a sequence not interrupted by civil war, world war, or 
world depression. We have reaffirmed Madison's belief in the 
people's right to chouse the government we would live by. Madl- 
ison and his colleagues were no angels; neither are we. The Con- 
stitution didn't produce heaven on earth orsolve all problems. [t 
did provideaframework, bothstable and flexible, within which 
we could, if we would, work out ourown version of life, liberty, 
und the pursuit of happiness. a 


seeds of the two-party system. 

The document's adaptability 
springs from Congress's power 
to amend with the approval of 
three-fourths of the states, Some 

10,000 amendments hove been 
proposed; 26 have been ratified. 
Madison wrote, “If the will of 
the majority connot be trusted 
where there are diversified and 
conflicting interests, it can be 
trusted nowhere.” 

This year a bicentennial com- 
mission headed by former Chief 
Justice Warren E, Burger seeks 
to hove every American read the 
document so basic to the sur- 
vival of our free repubtic. 


AN, bec o 





From One 
Sovereign 
People 

to Another 


T BILE OUT on a “ramble” 
\f with the Marquis de 

Lafayette in 1784—\three 
years before the Constitutional 
Convention—lJames Madison 
attended the preliminaries 
fora treaty ceremony at Fort 
Stanwix, New York, between 
the fledgling United States 
and the Six Nations Iroquois 
Confederacy. 

There he witnessed the 
Troquais “forest diplomats,” 
whose own oral constitution— 
the Great Law of Peace—pre- 
ceded ours by centuries, It is 
based upon strength throth 
union and emberdies Troquais 
notions of free expression and 


representative government 
with checks and balances. 
Could it be that the U. 5. 
Constitution owes a debt to the 
Iroquois? Benjamin Franklin 
cited their powerful confederacy 
as an example for asuccessful 
union of sovercign states, and 
contemporary accounts of the 
American “noble savage"— 
living in “natural freedom” 
—inspired European theorists 
such as John Locke and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau to expound 





the philosophical principles 
that helped ignite the Revolu- 


tion anc shape the Constitution. 


Ten vears after Fort Stanwix 
nnother U. S.-Six Nations 
treaty realigned Iroquois 
boundaries, guarantecing that 
the United States would “never 
claim” the Indians’ remaining 


territones In western and cen- 
tral New York State. 

An original copy of that 
Canantaigua Treaty of 1794 
(below), signed by President 
Washington's agent Col. Tim- 
othy Pickering, was recently 
fount) tn along-forgotten sate- 
deposit box by confederacy 





chiefs who see it as physical 
proof of a sovertignty they say 
was never surrendered. 

In 1810, after becoming 
President, Mactison received a 
delegation of Six Nations chiefs 
who complained that their 
lands were being taken despite 
the treaty, 

“Qn our part,” the chiefs 
told the President, “we have 
to this day complied with the 
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fast to it, But-Brother, let os stroma ally of the British in Troquois settlement, or cas 
remind you, that y parthas their long-standing contest tle," near Onondaga Lake 
become rusty.” with the French tor cortral ry CORNER OTRED POeTAVINE 
The historic Washington af North America below right) shows the attack 
Covenant wampuin belt [roguois animosity for the Nenlly arranged longhouses 
(below) memoriolizes the same French dated at least as-far cluster within o log stockarcte 
U. &:-[roqueis compact. Thir back as 1615. when explorer from whose heights defenders 
teen figures, representing the samuel de Champlain, supe il TAIT ATTOWS, Spears, om 
stutes, flank two smaller fig- potted by French troops and rocks on attuckers. Althougl 




























ures; representing [roquois 
thick who stand an either 
side of a stvlized longhouse— 
symbol of the Six Nations 
Confederac 

During the confederacy’s 
hevyday—throuch the colonial 
period—the Iroquorm held po- 
litical and military sway ove! 
much of northeastern North 
AMtiCA (map, pies 380-8 1) 
Early Europeans, failing to 
appre bake Lhe cemiot ratic 
prin iples on which the con 
lederacy was founded, called 
the chiefs “kines,” 

Cine such “king,” the Mo 
hawk chet Sama & fright) 
was lonized during a Wisit to 
England in i710, when Hy 
posed for this formal portra 
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the Iroquois withstood this nu Counc of sachems, or peace [roquats traditionalists who 


Héee, Europein firepower and chiels. The chiel at conte adhere to the same Great Caw 
military strategy eventually appears to be “reading” awam- of Peace that sustained their 
rendered such once effective pum belt ithe same belt is shown ancestors 

defensive works obsolete clase up, lower foreground) In the pages that follow, 

‘To make peace with the con Though seemingly eclipsed NATIONAL OFOGRAPHI 
inderacy, Puropein diplomats by history, the confederacy senior writer Harvey Arden 
had to master the complexities and its formof government aml photographer Steve Wall 
of lroques protocol A 1724 continue ta function te this portray today's: Six Nations 
engraving (bottam lettidepcs dav, maintained by fervent lroquoars Confederacy, ** # 
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“Think not forever of yourselves, O ChiefS, nor of your 

own generation. Think of continuing generations of 

our families, think of our grandchildren and of those yet 
unborn, whose faces are coming from beneath the ground." 








FIRST AMONG EQUALS, 
Gnondaes Chiat Leon 
Shenandoah bears the 
title Tadedoho—a hina 
of apeaker of the howse 
for the Grand Council of 
today's Six Nations 
[roqguois Confederacy. In 
his hors Ae holas Ais 


ceremonial staff of office, 


an eagle-hedded cune 
(right) with inset peg or 
pictograph for each of 
ihe original peace chiefs 
of the centuries-old 
confederacy. 

As custmiion of “the 
fire that never dies,” he 
beds witless to an Un- 
quenchable tradition— 
summed up in the mav- 
Ing words (top) spoken 
long aes by the founder 
of the confederacy, 
cotled the Peacemaher. 


ire 
ever Dies” 


sat HARVEY ARDEN 
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Photographs by STEVE WALL 


HE ELDER from Great Turtle Island—some call it 
North America—stood alone at the center of arain- 
swept greensward in England. Around him a 
crowd of spectators, gathered to watch a world- 
class lacrosse game between Team England and the [ro- 
quois Nationals, formed a large circle for the pregame 
ceremony, black umbrellas raised against the bleak, spit- 
ting sky. 

With hushed disbelief they looked on asthe lone figure— 
Chief Leon Shenandoah of the Six Nations lroquois Con- 
federacy—struck a single match in the gusting wind and set 
iton the pile of dry twigs he'd just pot down at his mocca- 
sined feet. 

Watching from the edge of the crowd, [felt my heart sink. 
No way the thing would light in that drenching English 
rain. And yet, as he cupped his hinds over it, a tendril of 
smoke curled out, then a spurt of flame. The fire took hold 
Then he sprinkled over it some sacred green Indian tobac- 
co, Whose smoke—the Iroquois believe—carries prayersup — 
to the Creator. While the wind and rain tore unsuccessfully. — 
at the little fire, he intoned a prayer in his native Onondaga 
language, asking the Creator's blessing on the players. Oniv 
at praver'’s end cid the fire give out. The Creator, indeed, 
seemed to be hstening, 

But who were they anyway, these Iroquois Nationals? 
Almost exactly a century had passed since an Iroquois la- 
crosse team had last played on English soil, At that time, mn 
1886, a visiting Iroquois team had been banned from fur- 
ther international play because of alleged “professional- 
ism —they had, it seemed, accepted a modest payment to 
defray expenses of their overseas trip. They had also shown 
the poor taste of soundly beating the competition in this, 
their native American sport 

t here they were a century Ister, back again—and 








Winning 
best, they would re 
land from thie 
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(map, pages 380-81), the confederacy creat- 
ed a network of alliances with other Indian 
nations—sometimes called an empire—that 
stretched from the Atlantic to the Mississip- 
pi, [rom Canada to the Carolinas. 

To the French, who encountered them 
during early explorations of the St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes region, 
they were les froguets—probably a corrup- 
tion of some Algonquian epithet. To the 
British they were the Five Nations—the 
Mohawk, Oneila, Onondaga, Cayuga, 
seneca—and, later, the Six Nations, after 
the Tuscarora, driven out of North Carolina 
by white settlers, joined the confederacy 
about 1722. 

To themselves they were—and are—the 
Haudenosaunee (pronounced, roughly, 
hoo-dee-noh-SHAW-nec), or the People of 


the Lonaheuse. 
After France's with- 


drawal from the continent 
in 1763, lroquois political 
leverage virtually disap- 
peared, Then the Ameri- 
can Revolution all but 
lore the confederacy apart 
Most of the Mohawk, On- 
ondaga, Cayuga, and Sen- 
eca ultimately joined their 
old ally, the British, while 
most Oneida and Tusca- 
rora sided with the rebels. 

The 1783 Treaty of Paris 
that ended the war didn't 
even mention the lroquois. 
Despite the subsequent 
1784 Treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix between the [roquois 
and the fledgling United 
States—tuarantecing the 
Six Nations much of cen- 
tral and western New York State—they 
were 5000 dispersed to a scaltering of ever 
dwindling reservations on both sides of the 
U. S.-(canacdian border. They faded not 
only from the political spothght but also, 
seemingly, from history itself. The central 
fire, it would appear, had gone out. 

But notso. As Chief Shenandoah and the 
Iroquois Nationals were here in England to 
demonstrate more than two centuries later, 
the central fire still burns. The Six Nations 
Troquois Confederacy ives. 


“The Fire That Never Dies" 


OREACH the capital of that still func- 
tioning tf vastly transformed con- 
federacy, you drive 2 few mules 
eouth of Syracuse, New York, on 
Interstate 81. The exit sien reads “Nedrow". 
nothing about Onondaga, Only after you 
swing onto State Highway 11 does a sign 
show the way to the Onondaga Indian Res- 
ervation, down L1A, a two-lane blacktop. 

"The United States ends here!” Chief 
Shenandoah announced to state authorities 
during a 1971 confrontation over the widen- 
ing of Interstate 81, which passes right 
through the reservation. Kefusing to give up 
“one more inch" of Indian land, Onondaga 
traditionalists, joined by other members of 
the confederacy, staged a two-month sit- 
down on the construction site, staring down 
the same state troopers who would shortly 
depart to put down the bloody riot at Attica 
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NATION AGAINST NATION: The [roquens 
Nationals, with players from é@ach of the 
Six Nations, take on Team Englond ina 
lacrosse exhibition gore (facing page), 
held in Urmston, England. A mid-1800s 
painting (above) depicts o no-holds 
burned ome of lacrogae, ao mative Ameri: 
can sport given its name by earty French 
settlersor the shape of the stick, which 
resembles o bishop's stay, or crosier. 
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% Nation Council convene in the\lopighouse a 
~ Akwesasne, or St Regis—ar res | 
the U. &-Canadian border neur Massena, New = 
York, Their form of government was laid down e at 
centuries age by the Peacemaker, whose original: : ares 
“instructions” became the oral constitution still 
adhered to by'the Six Nations. 








prison. Negotiators finally reached a com- 
promise—the highway was widened, but 
only slightlh—avoiding a showdown. 

Another crisis loomed in 1983 when 
American Indian Movement activist Dennis 
Banks, an Ojibwa fleeing.a federal arrest 
warrant, took refuge at Onondaga. Once 
again the line of sovereignty was drawn at 
the reservation’s border. Federal authorities 
elected not to cross the line. 

“But what would happen if the FBI ded 
come in?” T asked Chief Oren Cvons at the 
lime, knowing that the confederacy’s Grand 
Council had to reach & unanimous agree- 
ment on all major decisions. “Would the 
Grand Council have time to meet and reach 
a consensus on what todo?” 

“The decision is already made,” he said. 
“Tf they cross the line, it's out of our hands, 
The warriors take over." 


PAR THE CENTER of the reservation 
stands the Onondaga longhouse— 
the central reality of daily life for 

, followers of thé Longhouse reli- 
gion. A handsome new one-story log build- 
ing, itserves as a combination religious and 
social hall ane legislative chamber, Here, 
the chiefs of the nations of the confederacy 
periodically gather fora Grand Council, fac- 
ing each other across the “fire” (today a cast- 
iron stove suffices). Theoretically there are 
$0 such peace chiefs, each representingza lin- 
eage Within his own nation and bearing the 
name of one of the confederacy's founders. 

You can still wolk down to the shore of 
néarby Onondaga Lake, where, tradition 
says, the confederacy was established by the 
man they cull the Peacemaker, Most histori- 
ans put that founding sometime between 
A.D, 1350 and 1600. Many Iroquois insist tt 
eccurred a thousand years or more ago, 

A luminous figure, the Peacemaker trav- 
cled in a white stone canoe a5 4 sign the Cre- 
ator had sent him. Born on Lake Ontario's 
northwest shore, he journeyed among the 
Troquois at a time when endless wars and 
blood feuds had reduced the Five Nations to 
near anarchy and despair. 

Among the Mchawk he met an Onondaga 
exile named Ayawentha, or Hiawatha (an 
Iroquois name mistakenly used by the poet 
Henry Wadsworth Lonefellow for an Ojih- 
wa hero in his Seng of Hiawatha), Together 
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The Living 
Iroquois 
Confederacy 


HAUDENOSAUNEE, or People of 
the Longhouse, they oall-them- 
selves—traditionalists whi 
carry on the still living heritage 
of the Six Nations [roqunis 
Confederacy, Once, from their 
bose in what is now upstate 
New York, thetr influence 


extended from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi River (inset), 

The Mohawk were Keepers 
of the Eastern Door and the 
Seneca: Keepers of the Western 
Door In the middle were the 
Onondagu, Keepers of the Cen- 
tral Fire. Three “younger broth- 
ers —the Oneida, Cayuga, and 
Tuscarora-—completed the 
confederacy. 

The historic “two-row" wam- 
pum belt (above right) commem- 
orates early treaties between 
the [roquois and whtte men— 


canoe as 

iin eal tadasciicemate he 
such asa mid: 1600s pact 
between the Mohawk and the 
Dutch at Fort Orange. The two 
rows symbolize hud vessels trav- 
eling down the same rivera 
canoe and a ship, representing 
Indians ond whites: They travel 
stile by side, neither interfering 
with the other. Todays Hawden- 
Omunee argue that the agreement 
still holds. 
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Mohawk Thayvencaneges, or Joseph Brant, 
a protége of British Superintendent of Inc: 
an Affairs Sir Wilham Johnson 

Winning many of the Six Nations warriors 
to the British side, Brant and other Lroquois 
war chiefs soon sent shock waves of terror 
through outlying American settlements. Fi- 
nally, in devastating response, Gen. George 
Washimeton, in 1779, sent an expedition of 
4.500 men under Gen. John Sullivan to 
strike the heartland of the Iroquois: 

Although most of the Iroquais melted 
away at the Army's approach, the destruc- 
tion of more than forty villages with their 
orchards, croplands, and granaries—espe- 
cially those of the Senéca—forever changer! 
the face of Iroquoia 


ODAY that scattered and schisma- 
tized world consists not of six bGutof 
seventeen separate, distinct, and 
bewilderingly complex. communi- 





bes Hung across New York State, Ontario, 
Quebec, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma, Hard- 
lyany generality applies to all of them. 
some are governed by traclitionalists al- 
lied to the Grand Council at Onondaga 


Cythers have elected tribal councils not affill. 
ated with the confederacy. The independent 
“nrogressive’ Seneca nation al Cattaraugus 
and Allegany, for instance, has one of the 
country’s oldest elected councils, estab- 
lishedin 1848. Butconfederacy adherents— 
the focus of these active 
throughout the [roquois diaspora. They in- 
clude mostly Longhouse religion followers, 
but also some ( hrstians 

There's also the Stx Nations Reserve near 
Hamilton, Ontario, where Joseph Hrant 
and other: Lroquois Lovalats settled after the 
Revolution. A microcosm of the Iroquois 
world, it hasits own Grand Counci!l—s¢pa- 
rate from, vet ceremonially associated with, 
the one at Onondaga. The reserve's acimin- 
istrative government, however—by Cana- 
dian law—is an elected council 

But, for sheer complexity, consider the 
Mohawk community of Akwesasne, or St 
Regis the most fractionated 41x 
square miles on this or any continent 

Straddling the U. §.-Canadian border 
along the St. Lawrence River, Akwesasne 
must contend with the U.S. and Canadian 
federal governments, the state government 
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SALT OF THE EARTH: Each yeor New York 
State sends nine tons of salt to thie non 
doiveo Keservation—payment, in pari, for 
lands token around Syracuse, including 
Gnondaga Creek (right) anf salt-rich 
Cnondoga Lake. [ndions aay the freatice 
that took the lond were never confirmed by 
the federot government—and hence are 


invaticd, State officials dispute the claim 


of New York, and the provincial govern- 


ments of Ontario and Quebec. What's more, 
it has three governments of it own a 
Canacian-side elected band council, a 
L. S.-side elected tribal council, and a tradt- 
tional council of confederacy chiefs. Neither 
the U.S. nor the Canadian government rec 
ofnizes the traditional council, nor, for that 
matter, does the latter recognize the federal, 
state, or provincial governments juriscic- 
tion, or that of cither of the elected councils, 
on Akwesasne territory 

“Toss in the fact thatwe have halfadozen 
Christian denominations plus the Long- 
house religion,” traditionalist chief Jake 
Swamp told me, “and you can see that right 
here all the elements that create war in the 
world are present every clay 
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The next issue of fades Joe, a reserva- 
newspaper, shows the contlagration on 
its Tront page, Children are first 
tice: “Look!” they tell their parents. “See 
flames 
we chased him out of Akwesasne 
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constitution of the Five Nations 
man Tekarontake told me. “That's the onl, 
law we recognize. We don't accept any gov 
ernment money, and we don't Wantany. We 
ask only to be left alone, to develop accord 
Ing to Our own principles 
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She speaks proudly of the Onerdla role in 


American Revolution. “Our Chief Sken- 
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tells me. “This and 


nearby were Hever 5 
Buses from as farawayas New York City encore brought 300 bushels of white Indian 

Dare | corn to George Washington and his troops al 

0,000 top bing Valley Forge. We even sent-along a woman 


hall in Los to show them how to cook it. After the war 


Niartha Washington gave the woman, Poll 
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But we've proved we can run a She shows me a large rock standing across 
business successfully and keep the profits for 
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he Standing Stone,” she 


ald days it would @ 


explains. “In the 
eus directions. Itwould 
appear wherever we moved. Hut, when the 
eople Wernl own 
stopped h elping. Thev say it 
aenin unl we re reunitecs.’ 
That, | remains an elusive ideal 
for the far-flung Oneida. In addition to the 
j27-acre territory, there are maior Oneida 
communittes—w holly separate admuinisira- 
tively—near London, Untarnoe, and Green 
Hay, Wisconsin, plus a contingent at Unon- 
daga and arival group who vigorously con- 
test control of the 32 





} their Wiys, the stone 
: won't direct us 


However, 
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HE CAYUGA, like the Cineida, have 

major land claims pencirig z. E.ntire- 

ly dispossessed of their original ter- 

ritory in west-central New York, 

they have communites on the séenctca- 
Cayuga Reservation in Oklahoma, the Six 


iO4 


Nations Reserve in Canada, and the Cattar 
augus Reservation south of Buffalo 

“We live here-as quests of the Sentca 
tenants,” Chief Frank Patterson tells me al 
the Cayuga Indian nation’s one-room store- 
front headquarters in NWeU 
York. “We're desperate for a land base so we 
can come together as a people again. We've 
kept up the ceremonies, and we're loyal to 
the conlederacy. But until we get some land 
back, people will just think of us 
ities—the ‘landless’ Cayuga.” 

Though their ¢ Urren tL claim against 
York State calls for the return ol some 
64,000 acres they say were wrongtully tak- 
en, plus 350 million dollars in damages, the 
Cavuga, in truth, seek a negotiated : 
ment like one that was very nearly reached 
in 1980, giving them some 7,000 acres of 
state parkland anc national forest plus 
about erht million dollars in trust. 
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“Look.” Chief Patterson says, “we con't 
want to be bad neighbors, and we dont 
want to see-a single white family evicted 
But we can't just be ignored out of existence 

“To survive that's all we ask.” 

Cin the outskirts of Montreal, [stroll the 
weed-grown perimeter of the Kahnawake 
Mohawk Keserve with spokeswoman Sel- 
ria Lhelisle, 

"Firat they took the land,” she Says “But 
that wasn't enough for them. . . 

“Then they took the river.” She waves an 
arm at the concrete embankment of the St 
Lawrence Seaway, which virtually wall off 
the reserve from the river 5 main course 

“Then,” she continues, “they took away 
the sky.” She points to the bridges, railway 
trestles, and highways that arch over the re- 
serve—humming with the traffic of more 
than 50,000 commuters a day 

“And,” she goes on, “they proposed tik. 
ing even the rapids away,” referring to the 
Province of Quebec's plans—shelved for 
now—to harness the nearby Lachine Kap 
ids, the last major rapicls on the St. Law: 
rence, with a series of dams and a massive 
hydroelectric power plant. 

“Rahbnawake means ‘at the rapids,’” 
ma says. “We get our power from the white 
water—our spiritual power. [hey wanted 
to turn itintoelectricity so people could have 
more microwave ovens. 2 

She recalls: “My mother had a prent 
préeat-uncle. He prophesied that one das 
there would be monsters at Kahnawake 
She never understood what he menot until 
they opened the seaway in 1959. [hen she 
saw the huge ships passing through. They 
were the monsters.” 
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PN WESTERN NEW YORK. STATE both the 
Alicvany Seneca Reservation and the 
Tuscarora Reservation have lost large 
acreages to public works reservoirs in 





recent decades 

At Tuscarora, not far from Niagara Falls, 
[climb a ridge overlooking the reservation 
Wilh Chie! Ivcison Ait. Pleasant and his 
wie, Eliza. “That's where I grew up,” Eliza 
Says, pointing toward the reservoir and her 
now submerged chiltihood home. “We try 
not to think aboutitany more. There's stilla 
life to be lived, AL least they haven't taken 
evervthing.” 





lhe Fire That Never Dies" 


Edison shows me a site, now a plowed 
field, where the British burned the main 
Tuscarora settlement in the War of 1812 

“They were stil] mad we'd fought with the 
Americans during the Kevolution,” he savs 

He tells me how the Tuscarora had been 
driven out of North Carolina in the earh 
17005 and become the confederacy'’s sixth 
member. Later, he goes on, they were most- 
lv Christianized, vet they still retained their 
affiliation with the Grand Council at Onon- 
dapa—as thev clo to this day. 

“Thev call us Christian chiefs,” he savs 

Before a thunderstorm douses ourstroll, | 
retrieve a few rusty nails from the ground— 
corroded remnants of a proud past. Back at 
his house Edison shows me his collection of 
eld coins, buttons, arrowheads, and other 
atiifacts—a collection he takes to schools 
and fairs to demonstrate the oft. forgotten 
luactarora role in U.S. history 
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by accident, Native Americans are general- 
ly called in to oversee a proper reburial, 

“We have the right to bury our own,” 
(Chief Shenandoah asserts, 


PAUGHTER is the sound of Tonawanda at 
strawherry time. It wafts like bird- 
song across the wildfiowered mead- 
ows, mingling with the woodsmoke 
from a hundred chimneys. Out in the fields 
the families gather the strawberries—the 
year’s first-ripening fruit—for use at the up- 
coming Strawberry Thanksgiving. The 
children romp and squeal, their lips glisten- 
ing strawberry red with the sacred juice. 

jt was at strawberry time in 1799 that the 
Seneca prophet Handsome Lake revealed 
the compelling visions that led to a major 
reformation of Longhouse religious and so- 
cial practices, His message called for absten- 
tion from hard drink, the abandonment of 
witchcraft and magic, and the prohibition of 
abortion—along with other “instructions” 
that became the basis, along with the Peace: 
maker's teachings, of today’s Longhouse 
religion. 

At Strawberry Thanksgiving in June, I 
join the congregation in the longhouse for 
the hours-long recitation of the prophet's 
words in the native Seneca language. After 
the speeches the ceremonial dances begin. 
Lines of dancers circle a central bench on 
which musicians pound turtle-shell rattles 
while chanting out crescendoing choruses of 
"Yo-ha, yo-ha, yo-o-0-0. ..." The dancers 
stomp on the floorboards until the whole 
longhouse thunders. 

Then girls ladle out cupfuls of a delicious- 
ly sweet strawberry drink—reputedly rich 
in medicinal powers. An abundant lunch is 
then topped off with whopping portions of 
straw berry shortcake piled high with cumu- 
jus clouds of whipped cream. 

Afterward I talk to Chief Corbett Sun- 
down, keeper of the confederacy’s “spiritual 
fire’ at Tonawanda (as distinguished from 
the “political fire” at Onondaga). A frail but 
still feisty man in his 70s, he's retired from 
most duties since three rapid-fire heart at- 
tacks in 1984. 

He tells me: “We haye a saying that when 
you die, you're going to ‘eat strawberries’ — 
because strawberries line the road to heav- 
en. Well, I almost ate'm, I wouldn't have 
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mincded—I'm ready to go—but I'm glad to 
still be here. There's always something more 
to do for vour people. 

“You know, you white guys come down 
here and vou don't see anything, Then you 
write your articles about how poor we are. 
Well, let me tell you, we're not poor. We're 
rich people without any money, that’s all. 
You sav we ought to set up industries and 
factories. Well, we just don't want them. 
How're you going to grow potatoes and 
sweet corn on concrete? You call that prog- 
ress? To me ‘progress’ is a dirty word.” 

He stares at me hard, 

“lve got a warning for you, You can't go 
on destroying and poisoning everything. 
Our prophecies say there'll be signs of the 
end of the world: We won't be able to drink 
the water, trees will die from the taps down, 
babies will be killed like dogs. ... Now it's 
all happening—only you call it water pollu- 
tion and acid rain and ‘legal’ abortion. 

“Well, the Creator's mad. He’s going to 
send a great wind—more terrible than any 
atom bomb. We've had some visions about 
it recently, and we're burning tobacco so it 
won't happen, But you guys better come to 
your senses. Then maybe the Creator won't 
send that wind, Otherwise—and you write 
this in your article—we'll all be ‘eating 
strawberries together!” 


N PHILADELPHIA | attend a special cere- 
mony at the downtown Friends Meet- 
ing House. In 1736 the Iroquois and 
Pennsylvania signed a treaty of friend- 

ship “to be preserved firm and entire, not 
only between you and us but between your 
children and our children, to all succeeding 
generations, ..." 

Now, beneath a brilliant blue March sky 
250 years later, I watch a delegation of Hau- 
denosaunt¢e—led by Mohawk chiefs Jake 
Swamp and Tom Porter—plant an eastern 
white pine on the meetinghouse grounds as 
part of an ongoing Tree of Peace Project, 
whose goal is to make similar symbolic 
plantings around the world, bringing the 
Peacemaker’s message of human harmony 
to all nations. 

Nearby, appropriately, lie the remains of 
Benjamin Franklin, who, a3 an official dele- 
gate, attended treaty ceremonies with the 
Six Nations and in the structure of their 
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coniederacy saw a partial model for hisown 
vision of a federal union of the colontes 
Enunciating his ideas-in the 1754 Albany 
Flan of Union, he even suggested that the 
proposed federal legislature, like that of the 
lroqumis, be called the Grand Council! 

He once wrote: “It would be a 
strange [hing if six Nations of ignorant Sav- 
ages shnould be capable of forming a scheme 
for sucha Union and be able to execute it in 
A ms 
and appears indissoluble: and yet that a like 
Union should be impracticable for ten or a 
Dozen English Colonies i 

(That he should call the [roquois “igno- 
rant while incorporating their 
lofty ieals into his. own political philosophy, 
is, it would seem, less a reflection on Iro- 
qucis character than on Franklin's own as 
sumption of the prejudices of his time.) 


very 
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‘The Fire Thar Never Dies 
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ossunee passports were 


r NEVER OCCURRED TO ME that I might 

actually witness [roquois statesmen in 

action on the international diplomatic 

stage, as Franklin, Madison, Jefferson, 
and Washington once tid 

But one dav Chief Gren Lyons called 
“Flarvey,” he saicl, “the Miskito Indians 
of Nicaragua have mvited us down to sup- 
port them in their peace negotiations with 
the Sandinista government. The talks are 
being held on neutral ground in Bopota, at 
Colombia's Presidential Palace: You want 
to come along?” 

I met the Grand Council's delegation of 
five “runners” in Miami. Together we flew 
to Bogota, and [marveled as their Hauden- 
onored with great 
anlomb by Colombian officials. (“We've 
fone to more than twenty countries on these 


passports,” (Chief Lyons told me.) 
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LIFE'S A CHORE—and a pleasont one— 
fora Mohawk youth on the family farm 
stead at Akwesasne, By day he pursues 
thoroughly modern studies at school. 
By night, when chores are finished, he 
retusa home to imbibe by lantern tight 
the lore and traditions that hove sus- 
hotried his people for centuries. 


Not a littl overwhelmed, I stood with 
them a few days later in the chandeliered 
Presidential Palace as each of us was erected 
Witha warm handshake by Colombian Pres- 
ident Helisario Ketancur. 

“Bienvenidos, Thank you for coming, 
he sail—greeting the Six Nations and other 
Inclian delegations as well as official cdiplo- 
matic “guarantors” from his own country, 
France, Sweden, the Netherlands, Mexico, 
and Canada 

Also present was Miskito rebel leader 
Brooklyn Rivera, whose guerrilla forces, 
emphatically wnallied with the contras, had 
been waging a years-long “war within 2 
wir’ to win autonomy for their people on 
Nicaragua's (aribbean coast, 





MID THE DARK-SUITED diplomatic 
swirl, the Six Nations delegates in 
their Levi's and their bright silk- 

nibboned lroquais shirts moved 
with the easy seasoned veterans, 
buttonholing now the Swedish ambassador, 
now the Colombian defense minister, how 2 
Sandinista official 

| heard Chief Lyons gently expounding to 

one increasingly wide-eyed Sandinista: 
“You 2uys should understand, the Miskito 
aren't alone in this. However you decide 
to treal them, remember—you re 

watched Gy all native American peoples, 
ancl there are tens of millions of us. We won't 
forget what you do here 

Seneca journalist John Mohawk, a 

founder of the Indigenous Press Network, a 
computerized news service on Indian af- 
fairs, spent much of his- time collaring other 
Indian delegates. “What we need 1s commu- 
nication among ourselves. We need to know 
about each other's struggles, what the prob- 
lems are, what the solutions could be. Then 
We Can spe ak with a unified voice a unit 
ed Fourth World of dispossessed indigenous 
peoples everywhere,” 
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At astrategvy mecting of the Indian dele 
gations, Hrooklyn Rivera rose to speak 
“The Sandinistas say we are just another 
ethnic minority. Well, I tell them: Ethnic 
minorities rin restaurants: We have -a 
stancling army! We will negotiate as nation 
to nahion!” 

Next to speak was Russell Means, fiery 
spokesman for the American Indian Move- 
ment, who rose and slammed a fist on the ta- 
ide. “You tell the Sandinistas that we're 
coming to Nicaragua with an army of our 
own, We'll have a shovel in one hand and a 
rifle in the other. [i's up to them which one 
we use!’ 

Now, amid the rising rhetoric, Chief Ly- 
ons rese to speak. The occasion seemed ripe 
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for more hot words, but, to the surprise of i THE END OF THE SPEECH his audi- 
many, he-was utterly calm ence was transtormecdl, Anger had 

“We are the Haudenosaunce a he began, | been replaced by calm, and turbu- 
his words slow and measured, as though the lent emotion hac 1 hanged { to cool 
angry words of a moment before had never  |ucicditw. And that, ; oe had been his 
been spoken. “We are made up of Six Na- intent from the beginning. I was watching a 
tions each of us equal each of us sov- master tactician, ag areit diplomatin action 
ereign and we come together in a whowas representing his people as a nation 
confederacy amone nations 


“Our business 15 peace, not war Later | told him: "Oren, vou'd make a hell 


Gini EE, aye i a . 
Voice unwavering, he told of the conied- of asecretary of state 


cracy Ss origins and government. He ex He laughed and shook his bead. “No wa 


niained how decisions must be reached | Couldn't take the job if they offered it. I'm 
consensus, how no problem was important nota U. S. citizen. I'm Haucdenosaunee. But 
enough to cause disunity. “We must be of if yoursecretary of state wants to talk to ws, 


one mind,” he said, echoing the Pea: emak- nation to nation, hey... we've bee n WEIL 
ers ancient words ng along time for that. We're ready.’ ‘a 
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WHaAoul warning one 
summer evening in 1986, 
é fetal set Of arbon 
dioxide spewed from Lare 


Nyos in West Africa, 
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mevies fed of angry 
outbursts Oy lake spirits, 
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IGHT FELL quietly on August 21,1986, nalull between 
the cloucbursts that drench the Cameroon highlands 
in the rainy season. Hadari, a Fulani cattle herder, 
hid just fallen asleep with his family in their hillsicte 
home. Far down the grassy slope, Lake Nyos glis- 
tened in the dim light, one of more than 30 crater lakes 
set like jewels in a Volcamc chain stretching across 
much of this beautiful African nation, About a mile below the 
lake, the village of Lower Nyos lay on the valley floor 
A loud rumbling notse awakened Hadari and his. famih 

Rushing outside and peering into the darkness, the herdsman 








saw a ghostly column of vapor burst out ofthe lake and pourlike 
a smoking river down into the valley (diagram, page 407), At 
that momenta great blast of wind roared up from the lake, gag- 
ging him with an overpowering stench of rotten eges 

Hadari hurried his family to higher ground, where they hud 
died in the bushes. The rumbling stopped in an hour, but the 
family was too frightened to return home 

Inthe valley, meanwhile, acloud of gas about 30) meters (130 
feet) high engulfed Lower Nyos village, where many people had 
just finished alate supper aftera busy marketday; Families suf 
focated in theirsleep. Others smelled the oclorof rotten egeys, felt 
a warm sensation, and rapidly lost consciousness. 

Che silent cloud moved 16 kilometers (ten miles) down the 
valley, spreading death. Lower Nyos was wiped out; 1,200 peo 
nle perished there and in nearby encampments, In neighboring 








Villages, including Cha, Subum, and Fang, more than 500 died 
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The next morning Hadari 
iown out of the hills te fine 
strewn like confetti in the tall grass 
bodies bay in heaps In doorways, on beds, on 
kitchen floors besicle unfinished meals 

We see many persons just fall down," re- 
membered Suleyman, a Fulani, at 
He lost most of his family that nich! 
“Lfeel just angry to see the dead people, ms 
ers, my family, ms small 
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lant,” 
than 
}.000 cattle littered the area, bloating in the 
hot sun, untouched by thes or vultures; the 
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lake level by more than ameter, Lake Nyos 
wasstained with arustingiron compound 
ferric hvdroxide—carned up from the bot 
tom by the @scaping gas and precipitated 
into the surface water. 

A-water surge accompanied the gas burst, 
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A lake's deadly vapor 
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ake. For weeks after the ex 


ilosion Lake  phvsical, chemical, and biological data from 
Nyos lay like afestering and-anegry red eye in most of the ¢rater lakes. But our equipment 
its crater socket was too heavy to carry to Nyos, isolated in 


Iwo months after the catastrophe I pad- the heart of the volcanic chain. Still, the 





dle out onto the glassy face of the mile-wide stunning lake drew our special attention 


lake and try to imagine the violence of thal Spectacular cliffs bordered the westert 
terrible night Ane) red has faded to the shore. [Che crater. blasted out of the green 


waters normal crystal blue, but an ugly flank of a rugged mountain ridge, cupped a 
Wave-scoured rng still rims the shore liquid mirror that gleamed in the hot sun like 

Otherwise, thelakelooksmuchasitdidin  afallen piece of sky. Someday, we dreamed 
1985, when [ visited iton asurvey of Camer aloud, we would come back and build a cat 
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Now, on my second visit, I see painful 
irony in the apparent serenity of the lake. I 
worry too about a generous man known sim- 
ply as Mr. Lucas. He had welcomed us to 
Lower Nyos on that first visit, had provided 
us with parking in front of his house, and 
had carefully chosen a young guide for us. Hf 
we had been able to test Lake Nvos, could 
we have warned of possible disaster? 


HAVE ARRIVED in the backwash of a 
wave of international relief that poured 
into Cameroon when news of the catas- 
trophe reached the outside world. It had 
been a delayed reaction, since word of 
trouble did not leak out of the remote area 
for nearly two and a half days. A Koman 
Catholic priest from Wum, 30 kilometers to 
the west, and helicopter pilots from Ha- 
menda, 55 kilometers to the south, were the 
first to reach the stricken villages with pro- 
visions and medical aid. Military personne: 
and government officials arrived later to 
evacuate the area and to help dispose of the 
bodies that had lain unburied. Most victims 
were buried in unmarked mass graves sprin- 
kled with quicklime, Many survivors re- 
turning later could only guess where their 
loved ones lay 
Heavy rains und quagmire roads him- 
dered relief efforts, In spite of the difficul- 
ties, tent camps sprang up to help house the 
4,000 to 5,000 refugees. Relatives in sur- 
rounding villages opened their coors to the 
homeless to such an extent that Save the 
Children representatives searched in vain 
for orphans to rescue 
Medical teams treated the injured in over- 
crowded hospitals in Nkambe and Wum; 
some victims were unconscious for as long as 
46 hours. Food was not a problem, as the 
Year's first harvest of cassava, maize, and 
yams Was just coming into the markets. Far 
worse for the refugees were feelings of de- 
spair and lingering fear. Most did not want 
to return to their abandoned farms. 
While relief workers assisted the retugees, 
scientists from around the world rushedinto 


In the wake of disaster, limnologist Curt Stager 
returned to Cameroon to continue research he 
began while earning his doctorate at Duke Uni 
versity. Puliteer Prize-winning photographer 
Anthony Suau has previously reported on Eri- 
trea for the GECHIRAPHIC. 
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Valleys of death 


HE GAS HURST of August 71, 1986, 
lasted perhaps only an hour, vet it ex- 
nelled about a billion cubic meters of 

lethal carbon dioxide gas. Denser than 
air, the cloud flattened low vegetahon as 
it rushed downward to the village of 
Lower Nyas (relief map) and claimed 
1,200 lives. Before the gas dissipated, 500 
more perished in the nearby villages of 
Subum, Cha, and Fang 

Scientists eager for knowlede of past 
geologic phenomena were intrigued by the 
myths of people living near Cameroon's 
volcanic lakes, One story, reported by 
U. §. anthropologist Eugenia Shankin, 
concerns a king who hanged himeelf after 
being tricked by the ruler of a rival peo- 
ple. The deceased leader's body formed a 
lake that later exploded, killing many of 
the enemy. Other legends tell of the sud- 
den death of cattle, and of fish raining 
down from exploding lakes 

Still young by geclogic standards, Lake 

Nvos emerged from a valeanic birth only 
within the past few centuries, One of 
more than 30 crater lakes in Cameroon, 
Nyos was formed when molten rock rising 
from deep within the earth heated 
groundwater into an explosion of steam 
| As safecuards against future gas bursts, 
| investigators recommend monitoring 
carbon dioxide levels and installing 
underwater pipes for the slow release 
of gas, Lowering the lake level 
would prevent a flash flood 
should the lake's fragile spill- 
way collapse. 
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study Lake Nyos in-search of explanations 
Vianvy were short on time and equipment; 
some even lacked camping gear, All found 
it difficult to work in the rainy season. Pho- 
toprapher Anthony Suau and [, our jeep 
mired to the doorframes in mud, spent-amis- 
erable rainy night just outside 
Lower Nyos village. A team of American 
scientists was stranded at Lake Nyos for 
days without supplies when its helicopter 
failed to arrive 

ALS field studies got under way, attention 
was drawn to & similar event that had oc- 
an August meh 


deserted 


curred two years earlier. (yn 
in 1984 Lake Monoun, 95 kilometers south 
of Nyos, spewed a cloud of gas that smoth. 
ered 37 people who walked into it. Volcanal- 
ogist Haraldur Sigurdsson of the University 
of Rhode Island, leading an investigation 
into the incident, cone luded that a landslide 
had | disturbed arboin dioxide that had be 
come trapped inthe bottom water after leak 
ing trom. a deep volcanic fissure 

1i that time the Me ameroon government 
Was recovering Irom arece ie coup attempt 
and the episode received 
tion. At Nvyos, however, the death toll was 








‘public atten- 


io fretal that officials sought immeiate as 
Phe Lake Nyos and Lake Monoun 


isle be 
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the only recorded events in 


“eA SFC] from lakes has cause 


disasters: are 
wich 
oss OF human life 

It was clear that the mechanism behind 
the exploding lakes must be investigated be 
laken to prevent future 
Field research focused on two 
questions: Where did all that gas 
and whv was the pas released so 




















lore steps could be 
tragedies 
central 
come from, 
Violently: 

samples of gpas-charged lake water were 
analyzed by researchers sponsored by the 
Office af U.S. Foreign Disaster Assist 
Bubbles emerging from the samples con- 
Lainec 99 percent carbon dioxide 
(CO,). This dense, colorless gas weighs one 
and a half times as much as air. It is the eas 
that produces the fizz in soft drinks and 
Humans and animals exhale carbon 
dioxide—a product of the metabolizing of 
Green plants take carbon dioxide from 
the air ancl in sunlight. combine it with water 
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food 
i make food 

Concentrated, the gas is also used In fire 
extinguishers—heavier than air, it pushes 
the air aside and robs the fre of the oxvgen 
needed to burn. This is similar to what 
pened at Wyo, 

The burst of luke gas formed a 
it moved, 
aside breathable air, The ‘wictims 
robbed of oxygen—asphyxiated 

(latms of chemical burns-on the dead and 
iving later proved to be unsubstantiated. 
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Frou nc- 
forced 
were 


hugeine cloud that, #é« 


Bubbling ike club sola, a water sample 
(left) taken by the author fright) 


200 meters below the 


fren 
surfice aitiwes that 
carbon dioxide levels in Lake Nyos are 
still dangerousty hich Erouel-6es wos 
releneed by the blast to lower the water 
Level byonore than a meter, but aciervtists 
believe that proundwater continues to 
infuse the lake with corbon-dioxide. [he 
U.S. team atso found pops in the voto 
nic matenal deposited crownd the (ahs 
during tts creation, suggesting erosion 
by woves during previous gas bursts 

At least five other lakes in Canteroon 
require studies to determine f they also 
ee erE Ty 
a landslide, o corbon dioxide 


pArRE fl threat af pis release. 
triggered by 
eruption from Lake J Monoun, 95 hilome 
ters south of Nivos, Billed 37 persons in 
August 1984 
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The 
reported by suryv 
thotogists to 
duced by the h 
dioxide pas 

[solopic 
from L nhs Nyos suggested that the carbon 
dioxide had leaked slowly from deep inside 
the earth to the lake floor. This tame as no 
surprise to investigators, Cameroon's crater 
Is-a Volcanically active region 
Cameroon Mountain, which rises 4,100 me 
lers oVer the steaming 
erupted in 1982. Faults and craters shatter 
the face of the land Many still leak 
fumes from subterranean cracks, 


néat and foul odors 
ivors were ascribed by pa- 
sensory hallucinations” in- 


igh concentrations of carbon 


Sensations of 


analyses of pas-charged water 


lake aistrict 
coastal cies Lact 
mA 


XPERTS DISAGEI 
released so violently. La 


SED on why the gas was 
st March an in 
ternational scientific conference met m 
Yaounde, (ameroon’s 
pare data and theories. Two schools of 
thought emerged 
French and Italian 
lieved that the carbon cioxicle gas 
lated in rubble ina volcanic pipe connecting 
A Magma with sie crater above 
Groundwater coming in contact with the hot 
mck created a burst of steam known as a 


Capital, to com- 


| 
volcanologists be- 
ce WIT 
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blasting a jet of gas up- 
ward through the lake 

The majorib however, 
cluded that the gas had dissolved slow vi into 
the as it had al Monoun 
NWvos became atime bomb of dissolved car- 
bon cioxide, The slightest disturbance could 
nudge itinto a massive degassing 

What event finally triggered 
The scientists were unable to agree on the 
mechanism, but many possible triggers 
were identified. These include arockfall, an 
parte tremor, @ Volcanic eruption, storm 

winds, or sim nts the sonal cooling of the 
ae surtace— sauthia ig > that could stir the 
supercharged waters upward 

Once the gas-chareed water began to rise, 
the resultant decrease in pressure allowed 
the gas to escape from solution and form 
bubbles. As the ipward, 
they forced cae surrounding water up with 
them ‘5s accelerated In & VICIOUS 
cycle, The result: a vic lOaMINE erup- 
tion like that from an uncorkeo champarne 
bottle (diagram, page 407) 

Hn December 30, 


eroonian @ Bolo rics Witnessed ano 


shrealic explasion, 
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Doomed to varnish, Lake Bombill (left) 
wots the fate of tis cwonmpy twin, af 


op. Beth will uftimately dry up ae 
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‘oo shallow to hold dangerous levels 
cOrbon dioxide now poses no thredt 
Other craters near Lake Nyos now 
provide rich: fornmiond (below), Nest to 
Lfarnriuly compound boxed in by fede 


i 
' i 1 iw * a at F 
PO, CPS: Poa the voloaruc soil on 


the crater floors 





no conclusive evidence of an eruption, By 
Wiarch, When the international scientihi 
teams met at the Yaoundé conference, man 
researchers had conclucdéd that a rockfall 
had been mist sesh n fora volcanic burst 

rew lakes are a3 gassyv ws vos and Mi 
oun. Inorder to pose a threat, alake must be 
deep Ano sheltered enough to stratity ince 
distinct layers. Density differences, 
Lis saieceasapiey alsin the water or from sur- 
lace Warming, keep the ase from Mixing, 
like | IQUEUTS In an iiter-clinner crink. U 
Stratilication Persists, dangerous pases can 
accumulate in the bottom waters 

Inumany lakes, thermal stratification ma' 


iT 
a erences, result 


break down naturally and allow the lavers to 
mix ee 

curs in the fall and the «pring in temperate- 
zone lakes hei cool surface waters sink 
ami stir up bottom waters ei al lakes 
or heavy rains 
Olten the deep water in stra tifie d lakes loses 
its oxygen supply through bacterial action 


In such cases overturns can trigger massive 
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fish kills, driving fish to pulp-air at the sur- 
face in their strugele to survive 

rhe toming of the Nvos and Monoun 
events, both at the height of the rainy sea- 
Son, Suggested lo some scientists that @ pal 


al overturn may fave driven the bottom 


waters upward, releasing some of the 
upped gas 
L1RE KIVI perhaps the world's Passes 


large lake, lies in the Rift Valley of Eas! 
Lirica, between Rwanda and “aire. A 
nuded kilometers long and 485 me 





ters deep, it holds waters charged with 
more than 63 billion cubic meters of meth- 
Ane and five times as much carbon dioxide 
“hiv 1S METNANE 15 PeRETRIEO OV DACA 
In the sediments,” explained West (serman 
phveicist Rlaus Dietzve as he recuperated in 
Bamenda alter three strenuous weeks al 
Nvos. “The CO, seeps slowly into the lake 
[rom Volcanic hot springs. Kivu seems to be 


more «table than Nvos. But there are plans 


ior comp lercial 6x) loitati mn ol] is methane 
and these must be carefully designed to 
GLr wa | E rer -_ a a oe Ini } P pte, mI 
La ® Fil SP cLuiTe Lek a I Ui Strap rl i! Lt sill Bell Ee 
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Lfound a great deal of gas still trapped in 
the waters of Lake Nyos after the disaster. 
Warning of potential danger, my deepwater 
samples fizzed like club soda when I hauled 
them to the surface (pages 410-11). Lake 
Monoun maintains a similar gus reservoir in 
a deep pocket on its eastern end. Our 1985 
survey hac failed to turn up other gassy 
lakes, but several of the most remote ones re- 
main to be tested. All of Cameroon's crater 
lakes will have to be monitored closely to 
avoid future tragedies. 

The Yaoundé conference pointed out that 
the possibility of a mew disaster exists at 
Nyos. The natural dam on the lake's north 
shore is weak anc may soon collapse. Tf it 
does, the collapse would release a cata- 
strophic flood into the valley. The resultant 
drop in lake level could also trigger another 
gas burst. Some experts feel that the dam 
should be reduced in height before evacu- 
ated residents return. The remaining carbon 
dioxide could be removed by piping deep 
water to the surface and letting the gas 
escape slowly and harmlessly, 


HE LAKE NYOS EXPLOSION sent pyscho- 
logical shock waves rippling through 
the two dominant ethnic groups in the 
Cameroon highlands. The Fulani are 
Muslim cattle herders who began to 

move into the region from the north early im 
this century. The more numerous Bantu 
have made the highlands a prosperous and 
densely populated center of agriculture, 
trade, and ironworking for thousands of 
years, The myths of exploding lakes come 
from the Bantu and reflect a deep spiritual 
link with these waters. For the Bantu the 
Lake Nyos disaster had more than physical 
repercussions. 

“Al the lakes here -are worshiped,” ex- 
plained the Fon of Bafut, regal protector of 
social order and traditions forthe region just 
west of Bamenda. This extraordinary man 
seems equally at home discussing lake chem- 
istry or spirit worship. He told me that fons 





and other distinguished people are believed 
to live inside these lakes after death. He him- 
sclf expects to do the same. 

Numerous explanations for the disaster 
circulated around the highlands. One in- 
volved “Mammy .Water,” a spirit woman 
who inhabits lakes and rivers. Some fisher- 
men refuse to swim in an open lake because 
they fear the resident Mammy Water will 
lure them to watery deaths. Some Cameroo- 
hians suspect that there was an angry Mam- 
my behind the Nyos explosion. 

L learned about traditions surrounding 
Lake Wum from Tem Linus Kum, a young 
man | met during Mass at the Catholic mis- 
sion in Wum. “Tf fish begin running out of 
the lake,"said Kum, “that means the ances- 
tors are giving you those fish.” 

To me, it also means that Lake Wum 
turns over from time to time, to the dismay 
of the fish. According to Kum, the spirits 
haveso much control over the lake thata vil- 


lager who falls into it cannot drown without 


their approval. Even a stone tossed into the 
water will be tossed out again. “Sometimes, 
if you go at midday,” Kum continued, “the 
lake is gone and only houses remain, the 
homes ofthe dead. Butif you shout, the lake 
suddenly reappears.” 

I thought back on my visit to neighboring 
Lake Elum earlier that morning. [had mar- 
veled at how mirrorlike the surface ap- 
peared a¢ T gazed down from the grassy rim: 
li was a5 though the crater were a hole ina 
field of grass-carpeted stone, and I could 
look down through the hole into an eternity 
of clouds and blue space. At moments like 
that, I think, even an American “blinded 
with science” can see a lake disappear. 

Indeed, shades of science and mysticism 
ripple and shift like reflections on the-sur- 
faces-of these lakes: What you see in them is 
a reflection of who you are. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than at Lake Baromin Mbo, 
a 110-meter-cdcep bow! of skv-clear water in 
a forested crater near Cameroon Mountain, 
55 kilometers southwest of Nyas. 


With hopes.of mercy, members of a secret society sacrifice a chicken on Lake 
Barombht Mba, a 110-meter-deep crater lake in western Cameroon. Ata spat 
believed to be invested with special powers, they will pour the animal's blood, 
ntiiced with herbal medicines, into the water, With this offering the people seek 
to keep peace with ancestral spirits living in the lohe. 
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Barombi Mbo is the home of a dozen spe- 
cies of cichlids—a family of tropical, spiny- 
finned fish—found nowhere else on earth. It 
is renowned among biologists as a showcase 
of evolution. Also, fossil pollen grains 
trapped in the lake's colorfully laminated 
sediments hold the key to important ques- 
tions about the age and stability of West Af- 
rica’s endangered rain forests. 

To the hundred orso Barombi people who 
occupy a cluster of thatched homes at its 
northern end, the iake is a highway, a laun- 
dry, and a supermarket, For a fisherman 
here, a rare cichlid’s value depends on how 
plump itis and how easy it is to catch. 

But the lake is also a spirttual home to the 
Berombi. A ritual society, called Ndengo, 
offers sacrifices to the resident ancestor spir- 
its at sacred spots while chanting songs ina 
secret language. | learned about this first- 
hand. Hefore gaining permission to study 
the lake in 1985, our research team had to 
provide Ndengo with a sacrificial fowl] for 
the spirits whose homes we would disturb 
with our outlandish scientific gadgets. 


HREE MONTHS after the Lake Nyos 
disaster the highlanders gather for a 
“cry-die,” or memorial celebration, 
sponsored by the Catholic mission at 
Wum on behalf of the victims, It is to 
be an inter-religigus affair, Tall Fulani men 
in flowing white robes ride prancing horses 
among Bantu elders in richly embroidered 
gowns, Young men tote drums on their 
shoulders, and women march with sleeping 
babies strapped to their backs with brightly 
colored cloths. 

In this area of northwest Cameroona be- 
reaved family mourns a member's death by 
hosting a festival in honor of the dead per- 
son. Because so many people died in the 
Lake Nyos disaster, tribal leaders and the 
Catholic mission have instigated a single, 
communal cry-die in hopes that survivors 
will not overspend on dozens of personal 
Ceremonies. 

A crowd of 3,000 gathers on the gently 
sloping mission lawns, facing a tin-roofed 
shelterdraped with wreaths and pennants in 
Cameroon's national colors of red, green, 
and yellow. In four separate booths are seat- 
ect Fulani leaders, government officials, 
Catholic clerzy, and three Bantu fons with 
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their entourages. Gendarmes in red berets 
push the crowd back to make room for 
guests; primanly Peace Corps volunteers, 
missionaries, and relief workers. Everyone, 
it seems, 1s here today, 

A Muslim prayer opens the event, fol- 
lowed by a Catholic Mass. During the Mass. 
a white priest addresses the crowd in pidgin 
English. “Dear God, our Papa, we pray for 
the Muslim and Christian people of Nyos, 
where them done dicin that disaster. For the 
peapleof Fang, Isu, and Bafmeng who done 
eo for enioy dat market, sleep for Nyos, ce 
for there. Excuse the bad they done do, and 
tell them we go never forget them.” 


EASTING and traditional dancing fill the 

rest of the afternoon. Masked juju 

dancers leap and stamp their rattle- 

draped feet to the rhythm of drums and 

pongs. One of them, ironically, wears 
an army-issie pas mask. In the midst of the 
noise and excitement [am drawn to a bill- 
board hung with wreaths. On it are tacked 
27 sheets of paper on which 1,092 names, 
ages, and home villages have been typed. 
Not all the victims were identified before 
burial. My eves run down each page, stop- 
ping at random, 

“Auh Sih Seh, age 70, from Cha, died at 
Cha..,. Al) Muhammed, age unknown, 
from Nyos, died at Nyos.... Ngonga Ma- 
ah, age | year, from _Isu, died at Nyos.” How 
could Ngonga Ma-ah's mother have known 
thatshe would never carry her child back up 
to Isu from that last trip to the market at 
Lower Nyos? 

Ithink tooof Mr. Lucas, the man who had 
helped me on my first visit in 1985. Peace 
Corps volunteer Steve Tebor confirmed my 
fears for him and his family. “I walked down 
to their compound two days after the disas- 
ter," Steve told me. “Tfound Mr. Lucas lying 
dead on his bed. I helped bury him and his 
family in two mass graves.” 

The words of the priest come back to me: 
“We be ask God plenty question. Why this 
bad thing be? Why for market day? Why for 
night? Why for rainy season, with bad 
roads? The answer...that so God he 
want.” The rippling colors before my eves 
blurand flow together, Fighting back unex- 
pected tears, I find thatanswer to be as good 
is any. a 
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Nuclear energy helped America 


achieve its energy balz 
Is ita balance we can 


Ppthe 1973 Arab oil embargo 
forced America to turn 
to alternatives to forcigo oil. 
Reliable alternatives, Amer- 
ica increased its use of clec- 
tricity from nuclear energy 
and col and began to make 
important strides toward 
cnergy independence. 

We have since let our 
guard down. Oil imports are 
ring steadily and now rival 
1973's. The implications of 
this foreign dependence are 
clear. So are the solutions. 


A dangerous rise 
in oi] imports 


Amora imporbed four million 
barrels of oi) a dav in 1985. In 
1986, thar tigure jumped to 
over five million barrels a day 
By Poo), ve will most [heels 
rely On imports for nearly 
half our needs. Some sav as 
much as 73%. Compare that 
1D 855 mm iors 

Whar happens when 


we becornte th clepen- 


dent on forergn sources? We lise 
our balance. it’s the first missicp 
toward losing Qurenengy #eCu- 
rity. In 1973, that meant short 
supplies, long gas lines, expen- 
sive fuels and critical ihimage to 
CF Coop onty 


A reliable supply 
of nuclear electricity 


America las over one-fourth of 
the world’s uranium. We have 
Over 100 phants 10 comeert it to 
dlectricny, According to Schence 
Concepts, inc, US: nuchear plants 
saved over rwo billion barrels of 
cell het ween 1973 and O86. Thats 
rovehly one-fourth of the poral 
amount Of cll ingparted from 
Anb OPEC countries during the 
Sime pericc. 
Arh, Wwholhe (ur 
Lee of cal and manual 
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gas is down from 1973 levels, we 
mow Wee abet 45°50 more cod 
gnd almost 400%) mare nuclear 
encrey than we did then 


Nuclear energy 

for a secure future 
Obvious, nuchar cnerey cant 
completely replace ot here. And 
Our own limited oll resources 
40 fare Les $0 OOTtonue bo rely 
on forcign supplicrs. The good 
news i nuchear energy and coal, 
America's two leading sources of 
electricity, have helped us cstab. 
lish ZTE SECU Ske ey FTL 
They can beip us build amore 
SECLuIE eneney Puture 


For a free booklet on en- 
ergy independcnce, write to the 
LLS. Committed for Energy 
Awarcness, FO). Box 1537 (0514), 
Ridpely MO 2168). Please allow 


4-6 weeks for delivery 


Information about energy 
AMerica Can count On 
LS foMMITTES he ENT ASSENT 


THE LIVING gM abt oF OUR NATION'S FREEDOM 
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Commissioned bry 

Tie Franklin Mint 

in honor of 

the U.S. Gonsninotion’s 
200ch anniversary. 


AMERICAN MAJESTY. 

An cxhilaraning mibute to 

our hertage and liberty, 

An American masterpiece by 

Ronald Van Ruyckevelt, whose 

works have been presented te 

auch world leaders as President 

Kennedy, Queen Elizabeth [I 

aancl thie ‘Emperor ot Japan. 
Expenience his genius. In 

a sculpture as porwerfual as the 

American cagle. A new and 

orginal work of art—inairidmally 

poppaeets ie cna dumd-parnica — 


momported porocain. of 
exocptional quality. 

American Mayeaty by Ronald 
Van Ruyckevelr, A sculpture 
destined for geory. Available 
exclusively through The Franklin 
linn. 


Shown smaller than actens) wine of 05-52" 


The Franklin Mint 


The first lOO years: 
an outsider S view 


CENTURY of memornes bathtub, plaved Enrico Caruso zines, books, and television 
about-to descend on us records to mountain tribes, programs, but we will also ex- 
Within the next few dined an Viennese cooking, plore new ways to disseminate 
weeks, an independently writ- and—when he wasn'tfending information through comput- 
ten history, Je National Gee off (Chinese bandits—sent ers, COMpAct Giscs, and 

PA bia society, 100 Years of back reportsand photographs videodisecs. We will reach even 





Adventure and iucovery, will 
became available 

We opened our archives and 
offices to author L,D.B 
Brin, Who spent More than a 
vear and a half sifting through 
our files and interviewing the 
staff. The result, published by 
Harry §). Abrams, Inc. , r his 
candid portrait of the people 
who made the Society what it 
16 today 

“When | began this project 
I had the typical, naive outsid- 
ers view of the ( Suesba phe 
favs Brvan, the cistinguished 
author of Fricendiy Fire and 
other award-winning books, “I 
imagined it as a small, some- 





what q PLO CH rE Am FaC on 
whose staff appeared for work 
in Khakis and pith helmets. | to NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.” deeper into classrooms across 
Iso discovered afew tbe United states through our 
complex, white-collar orga- things in our past that even | Sore PIORTeR is. We will 





Was Surpriser to Ting a vest, Bivan a 


nization, one of the world's clidn't know, ot all of them stimulate new research and &x- 
the ploration w idee’ through 





most successful publishing attractive. I found his to b 

and educational institutions most objective, frank, com- our sclentific grants 

| hadn't reolized its breadth." plete, and honest outside his- During the past century our 
Needless to say, his digging tory of the Soctety ever done BccoUnts of historic exploits bis 

Into our past turned up plenty as one would expect froma men and women such as Rob- 

of pith-helmeted adventurers, C.D.B. Bryan ert. Peary, Jacques- Yves 





men such as Joseph F. Rock, ewe look back on our first Cousteau, fane Gotdall, and 
the botanist-explorer wh: 100 years, we are alread) Robert D. Ballard have 
wrole ten aroches.on China for building for the next 100. Not sparked the imagination. We 


ws from 1922 to 1935 only will we continue to cover intend to keep that flame alive 
“Here was this fellow, fluent the world through our maga- for generations to come 
Ata time into remote Tibetan 


LT 4 icra! fn a doren MAnguages, 
seh . loeA tials | 
borderlands. There he col 


lected thousands of plant and ee See ae ee ee 





who would disappear for years 





animal specimens, bathed in 
an Abercromije & Fitch folding 
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Arctic Wolf 
[have utilized Dr, David Mech’'s reports in my 
research; his knowledge, experience, andl inter- 
est serve a an excellent base for his wriling: 
Congratulations to Mech and fim Brandenburg 
for a most successful encounter of the wolfish 
kind (May 1987). To be accepted by a-species 
such 25 the woll must be considered the opportu- 
nity of adifetime 

MARLENE E, HARRIS 

4odlogical Sociely of Monireal 
How con NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC primt-such a 
stunning piece on wolves when the author has 
supported the killing of wolves in the United 
States? Dr. Mech has in the past taken a pre 
woll-contral position, which means thal the 
woalyes he writes so eloquently about will die an 
agonizing death from the air or by trapping. 

NORMAN KANER 

Priadeipnia, Penncviinia 
Dr. Mech has supported limited wal-contral and 
sport-traphing proposals, hoping they would re- 
duce fpestock depredation and illegal Rilling. 
When I worked on the Alaska pipeline on the 
North Slope, [ saw moose, grizzly, and canbou 
every dav. The wolf was the most amazing of all 
One day as [ was driving down the haul road, a 
muir was standing in the road. 1 tossed my lunch 
out, and the male ran up and stood over the sand- 
wiches, Whenthe shy female finally came up, the 
he-wolf stepped mide and allowed ber to have 
the lunch, With all the animal's long-standing 
reputation forevil, [feel the humanspecies could 
learn a creat ceal from the wolf 

Liuovp Rov INGRAM 

Rodessa, Lowitiang 
You earn praise for keeping the wolves location 
onfliselosed, protected from bumin invasion 

KR. MACKEY 

Saude, Weir dom ps fre 
Ukraine 
Mike Edwards's critical eye and balanced re- 
porting have added to the GEOGRAPFHIC’s fine 
tradition of letting people and places speak for 
themselves, What Ukraine has to say about ite 
turbulent past, lethargic present, and precarious 
future is compelling and deserves a hearing 

GEORGE W. KRVWOLAP 

Catonsalle, Morviand 
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Por ats Jewish residents, Ukraine was not the 
vat there picture pesteard represented, The Cozsack-mas- 
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re all part of Ukrainian history left unmen- 
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Linder the hood, Dakota really hauls. With an availahl 
Ve&, And 5,504) pounds of towing cupacity, 

when properly equipped 
With an honest three pcre 
stating, Wukota dimsn' 
short you. Inside or curt, 
4nd it's- hacked aa ons 
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Observing cultural genocide of one'sown people Crorbachev is debating how to mark the millen- 
has to be the most paintul of Bx perihcrs The nium. of Christianity in musta ivoréeover, bow 


Ukrainians in Ukraine e«hould be placed on the io wou ¢telebrate something that is forbidden? 


endangered-species list with whale: and giant STANLEY S2CZEPANIUK 
pandas. Li isap to Lkrainians in the free worid to YAROSLAW MARKIZA 
preserve their traditions and history. [he pro- Ukrainian National Federation 
oI e ee ee. as. | 7 = Z -| Trae My rif fice nit oy aaa Fy i 
gram in Ukrainian studies at Harvard Universi- OF Lanna, lore trea| 
tv ff o good wey. Vour thoughtful article ond The caption on page 604 misleadingly describes 
on tographs art anotae F Lvoy ae the fricest Ukrainian eit i res It ira = 1th 
JULIE KOCHANOWSEY lecd a focus of Ukrainian national aspiratis 
ti 1 J ri af ee Mic ri i . : 
Bato Katon, Pore before World War ll, fut the city wit Gaston of 


LETSINne are now Preparing to ceiebrate thew Polish culture for six centunes and had a Polish 


millennium of Christianity. As the maps on maforty (65 percent) until 1945 
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miles? Dakota, quite sinply, has no competition 
De mid-sined bhadee Lhakota is Arnrverica’s mew 
thoroughbred. The heart of o full-sized 
pickup, Ancd the spirit of a compact 
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AMERICA’S BEST BACKED TRUCKS ARE RAM TOUGH 
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The Western press has often failed to cast a crit 
cal eye on the nations composing the U.S.5.K. 
Those reporting on Soviet matters show scant 
knowledge of the peoples conquered by the Com- 
munist regime. Your articles on Ukraine as far 
back as the 1930s have been a wellspring of intor- 
mation for those interested in the doings behind 
the iron curtain. 

Most REV. STEPHEN SULYK 

Usramion Catholic Archbishop 

of Philadelphia 


Chermoby! 
Having taught Soviet politics for 20 vears, | was 
impressed by Mike Edwards's-excellent essay on 
Ukraine (May 1987). His handling of the reli- 
gious and ethnic politics of the region was both 
informed and scrupulously fair. [was startled to 
find the same writer go on to the Chernobyl story 
and present that with equal lucidity. What did he 
major in during his college davs? 

WILLtiaAM J, PARENTE 

University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pemusyivaria 


Journalism at ihe University of Georgia: 


Let me correct your insinuation that we in the 
U.S. have a choice in having a nuclear power 
plant. Neither the people of the U. 5. nor the 
Tennessee Valley had a vote in the building of the 
TVA's nuclear plants, yet they must pay off the 
30-billion-dotlar debt for their construction. The 
plants have been shut down for two years due to 
concerns expressed by myself and four other nu- 
clear managers who testified in June 1986 before 
congressional hearing about unsafe features 

Jenry D>, Suire 

Anorville, Tenmeisee 


The worst-case scenario has happened, and we 
must put together the minds of all nations never 
to let it happen again. To continue to rely on 
nuclear energy is simply to invite arepeat perfor- 
mance of this nightmare. 

ARTHUR P. Price 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


We wish to commend NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
for one of the most balanced analyses of Cherno- 
bylintaytnan’s language. When read in oon jiuie- 
tian with your Apml analysis of air pollution, an 
implicit set of questions is posed: Should we con- 
tinue to use coal and/or nuclear energy to provide 
our electricity? And ifso, how? 

In both articles there was a remarkable ab- 
sence of discussion of Lhe positive side. We have 
made major improvements to lessen the burden 
of coal on the atmosphere and continue to im- 
prove. In the West we use an inherently safe 
nuclear plant design with safety enhanced by 
containment; a5 a result, Three Mile [sland hat 


only a trivial radiological impact (18 curies), and 
we have instituted yet more stringent design and 
management since then. Coal ancl nuclear ener- 
ey can be used safely. (Since your May issue went 
to press, the Soviets have canceled Chernobyl 
units 5 and 6 because of the basic safety problems 
of the design. | 

Hans A. BETHE 

FREDERICK SEITz 

Scientists and Enginerrs 

Jor Secure Energy, New York 


New Zealand 
Thank you for a commendable treatise on New 
“¢aland (May P9877) aml for recognizing mv 
counirymen'’s most distinctive characteristic, 
their “basic sense of social justice.” My only criti- 
cism is of the representation of a Pacific island 
youth (page 664). The majority of such islanders 
in New Zealand contribute as moch to enrich its 
culture as-do the Maori and pakeha, 

Witlam G. HAWKEswoon 

Columbia University 

New York, Netw York 


President's Page 
You have truly enthusiastic readers, Our Rotary 
club has been swamped with letters about our 
project to send old NATIONAL G:EOGRAPHICS to 
Korea (May 1987). But no address was piven. 
and many letters have gone astray, Address que- 
Ties to: Rotary Club of Notth Hawaii, P.O. Box 
1997, Kamuela, Hawali 96743. 
Rosert L. HENRICKSON 
Kamuela, Hawais 


Members Forum 
After reading a letter about the WU. 5, liberation of 
Czechoslovakia {May 1987), lunderstand why T 
did not receive the January sue. | come from 
Rokycany ard was nine years oli on May 5, 
1945, when-my parents offered a room to a ser- 
geant from Texas. [remember he did not like hot 
milk for breakfast; he supplied us with peanut 
butter, Vitamins, and chewing gum. My parents 
were among the initiators af a monument to an 
American soldier, but nowadays there is a statue 
of a Soviet soldier where one never set foot. The 
Czech people have not forgotten Amerncan sol- 
diers; I wish T could thank them all 

JAmMILA KoHNOVA 

Zlutice, Crechoslovakia 


Ne en ee 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Magazine, Box 37445, 
Washingion, D.C. 20013, and should include 
sender's address and telephone mumber. Not all 
letters can be used. Those that are will often be 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geographic, September [987 
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Every now and then 
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th Lhe Ahkon autofocus, auto-everything 
system, And now, from August | thoowgh 
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Scientific study ranks Nordicfrack # 


Cardiovascular Exerciser 





| 


In tests-of exercise efficency.of o mayor university, Noraictrack 
burned more colones and provided greater oerobic workouts 
The Rank in Order of Exercise Efficiency: 
1. NordicTrack X-C Ski Exerciser 
2. An Exercise Bike 
3. A Rowing Machine 
4. A Shuftie-Type Ski Exerciser 


It’s Only Logical that NordicTrack Would Get the 
Highest Scores because 


# Nordiciock adds important upper body exercise not obtained 
! i Go rencige Bik 
ak eiuieliais i rrr = 
no owing Wig € 
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Burr rs Up to » 600 colories per 20 Minute Workout. 
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| — Free Brochure 
Nordic rack 2 a and: New Vinreat! 
ti f +. 800-328-5888 


—_ 
NG Jonathan Bivel N., Chasis, MN SS318 enotd O12 -f4R-6oo? 
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Dhabetes 5 a major contributor to heart disease, kidney disease 
and blindness. So when you support the American Diabetes 
Association, you fight some of the worst diseases of our time. 






THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 
BICENTENNIAL COVERS COLLECTION 
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Ler pss! Cothert ion of Commemorative Covers honoring Ue bnyorian 
events surrounding the enactment of Lhe Loibed Mites Constitotion, 








eorge Washington Was met 
with church bells and artil- 
lery salutes. Benjamin Frank 
lin was cheered as he was carried 
into the Old Pennsylvania State 
House. Less well known dete- 
gates ty the Constitutional Con- 
yeonan were accompanied by 

only their countrymen’s hopes 
and prayers. After four months of 
flery debate, these great men 
had created the LS: Constitulion, 
the very cornerstone of our 
democracy. 


And now, the Postal Gomivem- 
oralive Society is proud to an- 
nounce the availability of The 
Vinted States Constitution Aicen- 
fennial Covers Colleetion, This 
exciling philatetic collection will 
bring the greal men ind events of 
the LS. Constitution to life on (0 
Commemorative Covers, featur- 
ing historic LS stamps, full-color 
artwork, and special ith anni- 
versury postrarks. 





Historic U.S. Stamps 
and Special 2th Anniversary 
Postmarks, 
Each cover will bear a historic 
U.S. stamp that is the perfect trib- 
lie to lhe event saluted on the 





Cover, Amd | nantly, every US 
Constitution Stamp ever issued 
will be included! fn addition, each 


Commemorative Cover will bear 
the official postmark of the pre- 


cise 200th onniversary date and 
site of the Constitutional event 
being honored, These special an- 
niversary postmarks will certify 
the finuted-edition status of this 
Bicentennial collection. 


And, each subscriber will re- 
ceive — al no additional ons! —a 
luxurious, custom-crafted col- 
lector'’s album in which to store 
this historic collection. 


Convenient Acquisition Plan, 
Subseribe now for the favorable 
Issue price of just $5.25 per Cover. 
This price includes the historic 
stamp, the full-color artwork, the 
important 200th anniversary 
postmark, and an informative fact 
card. Covers will be sent in con- 
venient shipments of three cach, 
approximately every six wecks. 
Tou need send no money now. You 
will be billed prior jo shipment 
Or, O38 8 Convenience, You may 
charge your Covers to your 
MasterCard or VISA account. 


Mease Reply Promptly, 
The limited availability of the his- 
lorie stamps and the lasting im- 
portance of the special 200th an- 
niversary prostmarks wil! surely 
make this one of the most sought- 
after collections in our history! 
Don't miss this exciting opportu- 
nity. Return your Reservation Ap- 
plication today! 
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for the Team. 


Whenever you buy Visa Travelers Cheques, 
we'll contribute to the 1988 U.S. Olympic Team. 











This year there are a ae py 
of ways you can support the #q 
1988 US. Olympic Team WY 
YOU Can spur the athletes AL 
on as they try out! for the Team. You 
-an follow them to Calgary to cheer 
and wave the flag Or you can buy 
Visa Travelers Cheques. N25, 

Every time you buy Visa Travelers “Nf 
Cheques between now and December 31, 
well make a donation to the 1988 US 
Olympic Team. And it wont cost you 
a cent extra, 

So whether you re going to Calgary 
forthe XV Olympic Winter Games, or to 

Maui for fun and ¢ games, make sure you take Visa Travelers 





a 












— C *heq ues, No other travelers che aque is acc = 
in a — 
NE? 4 z2 at more places the world ove 
iD Zola And, when you carry V sat 










| sCheas, you're not only 

supporting the 1988 US. Olympic 
Team, you have the eet ofa 
worldwide r 
locations w he re they can pe replaced 
if they're lost or stolen. 

50 pet Visa Travelers Cheques 

lor your next tip. And you'll be 
pulling for the Team. 








VISA It | w b 
VISA It’s everywhere y ant to be: 
| = | 


WORLDWIDE SPONSOR 
1988 OLYMPIC GAMES 
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The team that taunts cobras 


Tune in September 27 anc discover a 
fascinating sociery of feisty foot-high 
meerkurs in Africa's Kalahari Desert. 
With unflageing energy they badger and 
batthe, forage and hunt in a remarkable 
display of teanrwork 

Lad on ofber Sepderys . 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 


EXPLORER 





September 6 — Hold tight as violent 
Seas tircaten a tone of rig ind ith crew 
OT the coast of Norway 

september 20 — join the people of 
Igloolik. Canacla, as they celebrate Easter 
ind the airtival of daylight after cighi 
months of clarkress 


Su pean 


EVERY SUNDAY 9:00 PM ET : 


SR. baby ii Weems ht TEE oe Pee 4) +e 


| ind Saturn at Se) an. El 









THE WAGON 
YOU'LL WANT TO 
DRIVE EVEN WHEN 
THERE’S NOTHING 
TO CARRY. 

FORD TAURUS. 











The first thing that-stnkes you about the Ferd 
Taurus wagon jit how unlike a wagon il is 
lis sleek qihouette recalls all the style of an 
TSS touring sedan. Aric) its exh ilareting 
mac manners wall have you Glancing in the rear 
Vea) OTTO (LAST LO rented vokinel! yon re 
actually Grivirg-2@ wagon. 


Designed Lo handle and respond like a 
Sedan. 

One important tector to Tauryls ramarkalle rice 
and drive begiuis with its aerodynatie shape. It 
enables the Taurus wagon to sit dawn through 
curves forexcentional poac-Holding: The Tarun 
WEEQHON bf ale Gapped WHE) a ep heeecially- 
EnQineered nicopencenh fear suspeercsicn tow 
SupeD comral 





eis kind oF ninovatn cen and tunking 
that has pul hom Tums on Car aed Oye: fen 
Best list two yiears strani 

Does what a wagon does best. Only better. 
The Taunus Wao boeSts an eanearsive Iced area 
(A cubie feet), mare than any other domestic 
WEOO if ts: class But whats fin morn im- 
Cressi Ulan Micra Tut) if GarTies, 6S Mow well il 
Garres it. Pe convevenL2-way Migate wird 
Verso 60/40 split Told-cown second seat rake 
Carrying even tiitcull boats arnythirny bit chitcult 
New 6-Year/60,000-Mile 

Powertrain Warranty. 

Parc naw corre all nesy (9H? cores with a Byer 
80.000 -ite warranty on) (Naor Covet train 
components, HESinctons and deduct spot 


Aleo, Parepaling Ford Dealers sland behind 
their customer paid work wilh @ fre Litetine 
Servios Guarnitee. Is good for ins long as yin 
Own vou ond cur Ask to see the linmted 
WOrrnly and The Service duaranive when you 


teal! yout Ford Dealer 


Ford. Best-built American cars... 
SCV YRArs running. 

Chuality i Job Tn fect, for the past seven 
Gonsecuiwe veors, Ford culty has lect all 
Cine Amen car onan This is fase 
ONAN average oF cwherreported problers in 
B-Series Of surayS OF Bl 6? ee 
modes desiyned and bull in (iter. a 
Neth Amenecs ) = 





Have you driven a Ford...lately? 





On Assignment 


OW TO TAKE OUR READERS 

to the heart of a subject? 

The operative rule: Be 
there. Artist T. W. Rutledge 
fright} was so intrigued by 
pictures of jungie-shrouded EF] 
Miractor in the Derember 1475 
(ZEQGRAPHIC that he eventu 
aliv traveled to the site on his 
own. “Climbing the pyramids, 
[ got a sense of the city's savage 
magniiicence. he recalis. From 
hundreds Ol] SRO hes And 
photographs, he re-created the 
monumental city in watercolor 
for this sue 

Always drawn to water, 
Curt Stager (center)-spent 
childhood days 1 ihing and 
swimming in Maine before 
beaming a limnologit. “bach 
lake is a litth universe with 
its own unijue character,” he 
save. Earher study in Camer- 
oon helped fim pul into context 
the tragedy of the exploding 
lakes. Now at the Universits 
of Lund, he investigates the 
impact of civilization on 
Swedish lakes 
Luthor-photographer Fred 

Ward (lower, at center} liter 
ally left no stone unturned im 
research tor his article on fade 
He suspected that a famous 
Maya mask was incorrectly 
labeled jadette, Archaeologist 
Mary Lou Ridinger, right, con 
curred that the mosaic might 
msitad he chips ile The I 
GEOGRAPHIC Editor Bill 
(sarrett learned of a portable 
spectrometer (PIDAS)! developed 





for earth-science probes. He 
asked: Could it be used ti 
analyze such stones? reologist 
Brian Curtiss, left, said ves 

He and Fred took PIDAS to 
iuatemals and yeritied Ward's 


Intuwiton 
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